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PSYCHOSOCIAL PROBLEMS 
OF ADOLESCENT CHILDREN _ 


Sarita Saini 
Abstract 


The present study was undertaken to investigate the 
psychosocial problems peculiar to adolescent children of 
Chandigarh. Adolescent children face personal and social problems 
due to changing lifestvle of the city and competition in the field of 
education and vocation, A sample of 415 adolescents was drawn 
randomly from 8 government and private schools of Chandigarh, to 
study the psychosocial problems of adolescent children. The results 
revealed that adolescent children face maximum problems in the 
areas of Social Recreational Activities (SRA), Personal Psychological 
Relations (PPR), Social Psychological Relations (SPR) and 
Adjustment to College Work (ACW). 


Introduction 


The period between 13 to 17 
years comprises the adolescent 
stage. An individual with unlimited 
capacities and enthusiasm, 
turbulent and emotionally 


maximum attention and care of their 
parents. 

Robinson (1950) described 
the psychological problems of 
young people as those related to 
adjustment, which тау be 


overconfident, but with strained 
differences is known to be an 
adolescent. Adolescence is a stage 
of turmoil and turbulence, of stress 
and strain. It is a period of 
development in various areas and 
corresponding adjustments. It is the 
time when adolescent children need 


personal, curricular, vocational and 
financial, skill problems and 
maturity problems. Sociological 
problems have their loci in home, 
school and vocational situations. 
Cole (1954) has grouped 
adolescent psychological problems 
into eight interest and activity areas 
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169 emotional maturity, 
establishment of heterosexual 
interest, general social maturity, 
emancipation from home control, 
intellectual maturity, the beginning 
of economic independence, 
adequate use of leisure time and the 
establishment of an interest in 
general principles of conduct. 
During this period self- 
awareness, self-realization, self- 
assertion and changes in interest 
develop gradually. The adolescents 
find themselves taking interest in the 
opposite sex, social and 
recreational activities and even the 
books of a type that s/he formally 
scorned. S/he realizes that s/he has 
to look like an adult, is expected to 
behave as an adult and consistently 
struggle for a status. His/her desire 
for independence loosens his/her 
ties with parent. Furthermore, the 
adolescent social problems involve 
learning to adjust to other people 
and to new and different situations. 
Being deprived of status in society 
leads to a state of chronic 
frustration in which irritability and 
emotionality are intensified. 
Exaggerated demands for 
independence, generalized 
contempt for adults and established 
values, conceit, arrogance, 
defiance of authority and hostile 
attitude towards parents and others 
are the common forms. of 
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aggression the adolescents exhibit 
(Gessell and Ames, 1956; Dixon, 
1958). 

According to Moser and 
Moser (1963), general problems of 
personal nature as found in college 
and university students besides the 
academic problems are lack of 
social ^ aptitudes, ^ romantic 
involvement, probleins of finance, 
undesirable habits, homesickness 
and lack of self-sufficiency. 
According to Ausubel (1977), 
psychological problems include 
personality difficulties like those of 
adjustment, emotional problems as 
those of irritability, restlessness, 
swings of temperament, shyness, 
hesitancy,  negativism, self- 
consciousness, feelings of 
embarrassment and inadequacy. 
Conflicts related to sex, emotional 
upsetting, indecision, crisis of 
purpose and meanings of life are 
some of the other situations, which 
lead to psychological problems. 
Children during the mid or late 
adolescence period are concerned 
with the problems relating to 
college grades, ability to graduate, 
how to study effectively, selecting a 
career, training needed and 
opportunities available etc. The 
social and personal problems relate 
to shyness, feeling of inferiority, 
social sensitivity and making 
friends, lacking leadership ability 
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and lacking skills in sports and 
games etc. 

The various kinds of problems 
enumerated above show that 
problems refer to needs and 
concerns of the individual that 
require their handling and resolution 
with or without specialized help, 
depending upon the potential and 
the level of maturity of the persons 
concerned. ы 
Sample of the Study 

The present study was 
conducted on a sample of 415 
adolescents selected from the 
government and private senior 
secondary schools of UT; 
Chandigarh, within the age grcupof 
14 - 17 years. Stratified random 


sampling technique was used for ; 


the selection of the sample. 
Tools Employed 
Mooney Problem Checklist 
(College Form.1950) was the 
research instrument employed for 
the checking of the problems in the 
following eleven areas: 
- Health and 
Development (HPD) 
- Finances, Living Conditions 
and Employment (FLE) 
- Social and Recreational 
Activities (SRA) 


- Social Psychological Relations 
(SPR) 


Physical 
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- Personal Psychological 
Relations (PPR) 

- Courtship, Sex and Marriage 
(CSM) 

- HomeandFamily (HF) 


- Morals and Religion (MR) 

- Adjustment to College Work 
(ACW) 

- The Future Vocational and 
Educational (FVE) 

- Curriculum and Teaching 
Procedure (CTP) 

Statistics Employed 


In this study Mean and SDs 
were computed to find out the 
psychosocial problems of 
adolescent children. 

Findings and Discussion 


The Mean scores and SDs of 
the total sample of 415 students at 
the +1 stage on the 11 variables as 
has already been mentioned are 
given in Table 1 Table 2 shows rank 
order-wise problem areas with 
theircorresponding mean values. 

The Mean scores of the total 
sample for the variables of MPCL 
(in order of hierarchy) are 9.56, 
8.91, 8.31 and 8.14 for the areas 

Social Recreational Activities 
(SRA), Personal Psychological 
Relations (PPR), Social 
Psychological Relations (SPR) and 
Adjustment to College Work 
(ACW). The corresponding values 
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Table-1: Means And Standard Deviations For Different 
Problem Areas for the Total Sample (N=415) 


of SDs are 5.09, 4.94, 4.36 and 
4.79, respectively. The Mean 
scores for the areas Home and 
Family (HF), Future Vocational 
and Educational (FVE), 
Curriculum | and Teaching 
Procedure (CTP) and Morals and 
Religion (MR) are 7.01, 6.97, 6.53 
and 6.45, respectively. The SDs 
are 4.66, 4.90, 5.41 and 4.56, 
respectively. The Mean scores and 
SDs for the remaining three 
problem areas ie. Health and 
Physical Development (HPD), 
Courtship, Sex and Marriage 
(CSM) and Finances, Living 
Conditions and Employment (FLE) 
are 6.00, 5.83, 4.99; 3.70, 5.04 
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S No. | Variable Codes Standard Deviation 

І HPD 6.00 3.70 

2 FLE EDS ASA ri bl 
3 SRA ips. 9:56 5.09 

4 SPR Er 4.36 

5 PPR DEE M 
6 | CSM 583 || 5.04 

7 HF 7.01 4.66 

8 MR | __645 AL 4.56 

9 ACW 8.14 ЖАШ C 
0 | FVE 697 | 490 _ | 
T CTP 6.53 541 

12 | TS-MPCL- 7871 42.27 


and 4.54, respectively. The Mean 
score and SD for the total score on 
MPCL are 78.71 and 42.27, 
respectively. 

Discussion of Results 


The results presented in table | 
indicate that the Mean score of the 
total sample under study on the 
total score of Mooney Problem 
Checklist (TS-MPCL) is slightly on 
the higher side. The value of 
Standard Deviation is also higher 
which indicates that the scores are 
quite scattered. Higher Mean 
scores may be interpreted to mean 
that the adolescents in the total 
sample are not free from 
psychological problems, but their 
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Table-2: Rank-Wise Means of the Problems in Each Problem 


Area of MPCL for the Total Sample (N=415) 


S.No Variable Codes 


ii | 


3 


за е9 29 Ts 
= 


| 

NO | со 
а 
3 


MR 
HPD 
10 CSM 
11 FLE 
experiences of problems in 


different areas are of varying 
intensity, 

The Mean scores of the total 
sample in problem areas like Social 
Recreational Activities (SRA) and 
Personal Psychological Relations 
(PPR) ar2 close to each other and 
they are higher in rank order as 
compared to scores in other 

problein areas. The higher Mean 
Scores in them show more of 
problems faced by the students in 
these areas. It can, therefore, be 
deduced from the study that the 
workload tends to overburden the 
adolescents in the transitional 
process from high school to senior 
Secondary level where there is 
more of stress on bookish 
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knowledge in order to gain more 
marks. The school and Society as 
viewed by the adolescents 
themselves may not be providing 
adequate interaction and 
recreational facilities to them. This 
results in their getting few chances 
for self-expression and they are 
likely to develop feelings of 
inadequacy, emotional upsets and 
lack of confidence etc. They feel 
unsure and diffident about their 
Own decisions. They need 
Someone at home to share their 
feelings and personal problems 
failing which they feel unhappy and 
frustrated. 
The Social Psychological 
Relations (SPR) and Adjustment to 
College Work (ACW) are the two 
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problematic areas that get ranks 3 
and 4 in case of the total sample. 
Problems arise due to the fact that 
adequate facilities for interaction 
may not be available to the 
adolescents. They want social 
approval for various modes of their 
behavior. They need recognition 
also in the school as well as in 
society. Moreover in the school, 
they might have to face sudden 
changes in the courses. In today’s 
world of hard competition they 
have to keep pace with the latest 
trends and they also want to do 
well in all the areas - academic as 
well as others. In case of their not 
being able to achieve what they 
want to, they feel frustrated which 
results in their having to face 
problematic situations around, 


In the case of Home ard 
Family (HF) and Future: Vocational 
and Educational (FVE), the 
problems arise due to the fact that 
parents expect too much from their 
children. Parents want their 
children to be very good in 
academic achievement. Children 
sometimes, have different kinds of 
interests, which the parents are not 
ready to accept. Adolescents in this 
situation feel stress and strain. 
Moreover, parents want them to 
take up white-collar jobs. This also 
creates tension among the 
adolescents about their future 
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vocation. Young adolescents want 
to make independent decisions 
about their future. Further, the 
question of uncertain future and 
anemployment becomes a source 
of conflict and frustration for them. 


Curriculum and Teaching 
Procedure (CTP) and Morals and 
Religion (MR) have also become a 
source of problem for the 
adolescents. Adolescents have to 
face problems in school due to 
diversification of courses at +1 
Stage, strikes in schools and 
colleges, both by the students and 
teachers, poor examination system, 
too much stress on theory subjects, 
poorly coordinated campus 
activities and lack of recreational 
facilities both in school and at 
home. On the other hand morals 
and religion are also a source of 
problems for the adolescents as 
there is a conflict of ideas between 
science and religion. Most of the 
morals have become outdated with 
the coming up of new technology, 
especially the Computers and 
Internet etc. These have become 
man’s best decision-making tools. 
Scientific temper may also clash 
with beliefs and values that have to 
do with morals and religion. Hence, 
they feel a crisis vis a vis this issue. 

Health and Physical 
Development (HPD), Courtship, 
Sex and Marriage (CSM) and 
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Finances, Living Conditions and 
Employment (FLE) are the areas of 
least concern for the total sample. 
This can be explained in terms of 
majority of the adolescents being in 
good health and generally enjoying 
a state of physical well-being, more 
so in the city life. Their interest in 
exercise, bodybuilding and sports 
etc. shows more of energy 
available for physical activities. 
Health and physical development 
hardly pose a problem for them. 
Moreover, in the city life, parents 
take extra care of their adolescents 
and try to procure best medical 
facilities for them as and when 
needed. The area of Courtship, 
Sex and Marriage (CSM) is also of 
least concern to them because in 
the city life parents understand the 
needs of the adolescents and they 
don't impose undue restrictions on 
them. Adolescents also understand 
what their parents want from them 
and they also don't take undue 
advantage of their freedom. 
Finances, Living Conditions and 
Employment (FLE) for Indian 
adolescent students are usually less 
problematic since they are well 
looked after till such time, as they 
are fit for taking up jobs and be on 
their own. Part-time employment is 
also very rare, particularly for the 
adolescent students in our culture. 
Moreover, in our Indian society, 
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women are also entering the job 
market. Dual earner families are 
now very much prevalent due to 
this reason also. There is little 
problem regarding finances, living 
conditions and employment. These 
being areas of least concern are 
thus explicable. 

The results presented in table 1 
indicate that the Mean score of the 
total sample under study on the 
total score of Mooney Problem 
Checklist (TS-MPCL) is also on 
the higher side. This indicates that 
the students’ sample under study 
does have problems, which need to 
be taken care of. 

Educational Implications 

On the basis of the findings of 
the present research, the 
researcher has following 
suggestions to the teachers, parents 
and counselors so that they may 
help the adolescents in facilitating 
their development. 


e Parents, teachers and the 
community in general need to 
be empathetic towards the 
inajor needs and concerns of 
adolescent children. This 
enables them to have good 
relations with adolescent 
children. 

e Educational and vocational 
counseling is essential for 
helping young students with 
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their problems and for their 
general well being. 


In schools/colleges and at 


emotional, health, home and 
social adjustment. 
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CHENNAI: In addressing the 
challenges the youth face in 
their transition to adulthood, 
Policymakers must focus on 
developing their capacities 
through greater investment 
in areas such as education, 
health and' skills training, 
while providing them oppor- 
tunities to participate in de- 
velopment, the United 
Nations World Youth Report 
2007 has said. 

“Because of their sheer 
size, and also because of their 
higher level of education, the 
1.2 billion youth, aged 15 to 24 
in 2007 and constituting 18 
per cent of the world's pop- 
ulation, are an essential and 
critical part of the develop- 
ment process of our socie- 
ties,” according to the report, 
released on Monday. 

"Never before has this age 
bracket constituted such a 
large share of the overall pop- 


year-olds constitute 25 per 
«ent of the working age pop- 


рган Further, 15 to 24- 


lation,” the report notes. 
odays young people are 
erall the best educated gen- 
‘ation of youth in history. 
wever, for many young 
ірі, the transition to 
Шһоой is slowed down by 

arty and their inability to 


Bs lecent work,” 
stments in youth have 
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.N. report urges steps to 
elp in youth-adult transition 


This may be the 


*best educated generation of youth in history" 


* For many, transition to adulthood is slowed down 


by poverty Я 


e In all regions, young people have limited access 


to health care 


improved in all regions over 
the years, and young people’s 
access to education has ex- 
panded, says the report, 
Which focusses on "Young 
People's Transition to Adult- 
hood: Progress and Challeng- 
es.” Yet, in all regions, the 
transition has been affected 
by poverty. "Because of pov- 
erty, and sometimes because 
Of social and cultural con- 
straints, many young people 
are excluded from accessing 
quality education, decent em- 
ployment, health and other 
resources and services," 
Noting that better educa- 
lion has not yet become a 
springboard for many youth 
to move out of poverty, the 
report says: “In mauy places 
where public sector educa-— 
tion has fallen short, private” 
education is on the rise. Many 
more young people, including 
girls, have completed Lasic 
education than ever ђејоге, 
and many now have acce: s to 
higher levels of education... 
School attainment varie: by 
wealth in most countries 
around the world. And de- 
spite policies to provide free 
education in many countries, 


costs for books, uniforms, and 
transportation are too high 
for many households." 

In all the regions, young 
people have limited access to 
quality health care even 
though they face a more com- 
plex health environment. The 
lack of éducation and access 
to contraception leads to 
early pregnancies, which pose 
health risks and reduce the 
future opportunities of young 
mothers. 

An increasing number of 
new threats to their health, 
especially the HIV/AIDS epi- 
demic, has added to the diffi- 
culties the youth experience 
in several regions, especially 
in Africa, and in the transi- 
tional economies of Eastern 


Europe “and the “Common: ` 
“wealth 


of ~~ Independent 
States, says the report. 

Of the global youth labour 
force of 633 million in 2005, 
some 353 million — or 55.7 
per cent — lived in Asia. 
"Among the most important 
factors that will influence 
whether and how Asian econ- 
omies continue to benefit 
from their sizeable youth 
population is how much of an 


opportunity youth have to de- 
velop their potential through 
education, decent employ- 
ment opportunities and ade- 
quate health care," 

The report says access to 
education has expanded in 
many parts of Asia, and the 
gains are most noticeable at 
the primary level. Girls are in- 
creasingly benefiting from 
primary education. In India, 
for example, the proportion 
of girls enrolled for primary 
education rose from 84 to 96 
per cent between 1998 and 
2002, "Nevertheless, many 
countries in the region, par- 
ticularly those in South Asia, 
still have a long way to go to 


achieve gender parity in edu- | 


cation." "Youth living in pov- 
erty, youth living in rural 
areas, girls, and young wom- 
en, youth with disabilities 
youth from ethnic minorit 


and youth who are refugees or | 


have been displaced by war or 
natural disasters, have bene- 
fited less from progress in the 
region." 

À striking feature that the 
report highlights relates to 
migration. "Asia is a major re- 
ceiving and sending region 
for migrants. Job opportuni- 
ties outside home commun- 
ities and countries have 
encouraged millions of young 
Asians to become mobile on 
both a permanent and non- 


permanent basis. 
“2 


Vomen-specific laws and 
courts could boomerang 


Ratna Kapur 


e debates following the International Day 
е Elimination of Violence Against Women 
ved a few days ago, some critical issues have 
to the fore. Is it time to advocate for a comp- 
separate apparatus of courts, law enforce- 
mechanisms and laws for women? What 
је strengths and limits of such a proposal? 
1e issue of separate courts for women or 
y disputes has been a subject of debate for 
' years. A number of states have already 
p special courts for women, including 
washtra, with proposals pending 
rnataka and Delhi. These courts 
taken on different incarnations 
state level with the Maharashtra 
8 designated as family courts 
al with family disputes and 
monial matters; the Delhi courts 
tended to deal exclusively with 
cases. However, the idea behind 
зеста] courts is to deal speedily 
atrocities against women. 
2006, a Bill to set up special courts 
omen was introduced in the Lok 
1. The courts are intended to deal 
irily with offences of rape, crimi- 
ssault, mental injury and sexual 
sment against women. The courts 
› be presided over by a chief judge, with 
опа! judges appointed depending on the 
rement in specific cases, and at least half 
judges’ posts are to be reserved for women. 
е idea behind these special courts is that 
vill provide speedy justice to women and 
men-friendly as well. These courts are 
ntended to provide a more private space 
ymen, especially to rape victims who are 
пу traumatised by the trial process that 
ntly exists. 
e idea of separate women police cells has 
een mooted from time to time. The Centre 
en advising state governments regarding 
2ps that need to be taken, especially at the 
of law enforcement, to afford greater 
ction to women and in particular to 
nt crimes against them. These advisories 


eparate And 
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include gender Mr of the police, 
adopting appropriate measures for swift and 
effective punishment to public servants found 
guilty of custodial violence against women, 
minimising delays in investigations of murder, 
rape and torture of women and setting 
up ‘crimes against women cells’ in districts 
where they do not exist. 

The National Commission for Women has 
also undertaken visits to various states to 
review the status of wonien and conduct its 
own investigations in certain cases of serious 
incidents of crime against women. The 
commission's findings indicate that the level 
of sensitivity and care with which crimes 
against women are handled is woefully 
inadequate. It has also observed that the filing 


of FIRs even ia acutely abusive or violent cases 
continues to зе a problem. The setting up of 
women police cells is one of the ways in which 
to alleviaté those problems. 

Finally, th« idea of specific laws for women 
is provided for in the Indian Constitution. Laws 
against dowry, rape, sexual harassment and 
domestic violence have all been enacted on the 
basis of empirical evidence that such crimes are 
experienced primarily by women and that these 
experiences need to be specifically addressed in 
law. The constitutional provisions that enable 
such gender specific laws are intended to ensure 
women’s right to equality: 

While proposals for separate courts, police 
cells and specific laws for women are demands 
that women themselves are making, there 
is aneed to be attentive to the ways in which 


W 
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such initiatives might actually boomerang. 
Addressing women's issues of violence in a 
separate court structure could sequester women's 
issues into a dark corner, where reports of 
violence and abuse become muted. The role of 
the media in bringing the spotlight to bear on 
issues of violence has been crucial. 

Similarly theassumption that women police 


cells would increase sensitivity towards female > 


victims is not necessarily true. Unless there is 
also a simultaneous change in the thinking 
around women as subjects of rights rather 
than merely subordinate to male authority, the 
‘manning’ of police cells by women is not per se 
going to make much difference. 

Finally, the constitutional provision that 
enables laws to be enacted for women's benefit 
can be a double-edged sword. When 
women are treated as a 'special 
group' then assumptions about their 
inferiority, lack of decision-making 
capacity, weakness and passivity can 
be reinforced. These laws could end 
upreinforcing gender stereotypes and 
becoming a highly protectionist 
response to women, rather than being 
liberating. Such has been the case in the 
area of anti-trafficking interventions, 
which often collapse women's migra- 
tion with trafficking and result їл 
increased restrictions on women's 
movement and higher levels of scrutiny 
over women's sexual conduct. Similarly, 
sexual harassment guidelines and 
codes of conduct have inadvertently led to a 
censoring of sexual speech and conduct in 
the workplace. Such initiatives have literally 
resulted in sexual sanitisation, the further 
stigmatisation of sex as well as the curtailment 
of space for women's sexual autonomy. 

When calling for special provisions, activists, 
advocates and policymakers need to ensure that 
such initiatives are framed as affirmative action 
measures, designed to eliminate the historical 
disadvantage women have experienced. Such 
measures are temporary and directed towards 
producing a more woman-positive environment, 
The history of ‘separate, but equal’ has demons- 
trated that such calls can reinforce and repro- 
duce the very discrimination and stereotypes 
that such initiatives are intended to eliminate, 
The writer is director, Centre for Feminist Legal Research. 
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“The spirit of suc 


adamgatti is a small 
Bss in Haveri dis- 

trict under the Kar- 
nataka Community Based 
Tank Management Project 
(KCBTMP) implemented by 
the Jala Samvardhane Yo- 
jana Sangha (JSYS), a nodal 
organisation of Water Re- 
sources Department (Minor 
Irrigation), Government of 
Karnataka. 

The objective of this 
project is to improve rural 
livelihoods and reduce 
poverty by developing and 
strengthening community- 
driven tank renovation. 
The project proposes to cov- 
er 2005 pilot tanks with an 
estimated command area of 
72,000 ha. 

The unique feature of 
JSYS project is the involve- 
ment of local community in 
planning, implementation 
and post-project manage- 
ment. The community 
shares a part of the capital 
cost (6 per cent each in cash 
and voluntary labour). In- 
stitution building in the 
form of Tank L ser Group, 
Tank Managenent Insti- 
tute, Self Help Groups, ap- 
pointing a water man (re- 
vival of traditional Neera- 
ganthi systen)), etc. are also 
included in this World Bank 
funded JSYSproject. Capac- 
ity building of the villagers 
by conducting on-farm 
demonstration in water and 
crop management and pro- 
viding training and input 
for income generating 
livelihood activities includ- 
ing vermiculture are also 
the components of the proj- 
ect. 

Now-a-days, there is an 
increasing awareness 
worldwide about organic 
inputs in view of energy 
shortage, food safety and 
environmental concerns 
arising due to the use of 
chemical fertilisers and 
pesticides. Organic agri in- 
puts include green manure, 
farm yard manure, vermi- 
compost, rhizobium inocu- 
lants for legumes, azotobac- 
ter and azospirillum inocu- 
lants for non-legumes, blue 
green algae, azolla, etc. The 
compost prepared by using 
earthworms is called ver- 
micompost. Earthworms 
bio convert the organic 
waste into plant nutrients 
and thereby act as a catalyst 
in protecting our environ- 
ment. 


Women in Badamgatti МЫ с ЕНИ set up 
vermicompost units and turned into organic agri-input 
entrepreneurs. R N Hegde spells out the success story. 


A vermicompost unit (above); Rajeshwari Hiremath, who is economically 


independent now (below). 


Realising the impor- 
tance of vermicompost for 
sustainable agriculture, 
JSYS took initiative for the 
promotion of vermicom- 
post production activity. 
When the project started, 
Shri Matti Basaveshwara 
Integrated Tank Develop- 
ment Society came into ex- 
istence in Badamgatti vil- 
lage. A tank user committee 
was also formed, which got 
revolving fund from JSYS. 
This committee in turn 
gave Rs 2,500 each to 10 
farmers including two 
women to establish vermi- 
compost units. Each farmer 
contributed Rs 2,500 on his 
own for the unit costing Rs 
5,000. The units started the 
activity in March 2006. 

The University of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, Dharwad 
conducted training and 
field demonstrations in es- 
tablishing vermicompost 
units, which had а motivat- 
ing effect on Badamgatti ru- 
ral women. Not only two 
women members, but wives 
of eight other farmers got 
together and started Shri 
Laxmi Saraswathi Self 
Help Group. The Agricul- 
ture University, the Cluster 
Facilitation Team, an NGO 
(NEEDS) and JSYS District 


Project Unit, Hanagal en- 
couraged the women by 
providing technical guid- 
ance and required input. 
High yielding strains of 
African earthworms Eiseni 
foetida, Eudrilus euginae 
and Perinoyx excavatus 
were supplied to them. 
Economics: Brick tanks 
of the size 3x1x0.6 m were 
construcied and care was 
taken to create adequate 
number of holes to facili- 
tate the drainage of excess 
water. Cow dung and agro 
waste (straws, green leaves, 
cattle shed waste) in the ra- 
tio of 1:3 were mixed and al- 
lowed to decompose for 


zl 
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about two weeks. The tanks 
were well aerated and kept 
moist by the periodic sprin- 
kling of water, especially 
the first 6 to 8 weeks. How- 
ever, a few days before har- 
vest, watering of the tanks 
was discontinued to allow 
migration of worms to- 
wards the bottom bed. So 
cemented trenches were 
constructed around each 
tank and it was filled with 
water to prevent the attack 
from a number of predators 
like rats, snakes, frog, 
lizards, ants, etc. BHC pow- 
der was sprinkled around 
the tanks and they were 
covered with thatched roof 
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to protect them from rain 
and provide shade. > 

A ушће unit shed 
have two tanks. The capitai 
cost of each tank is Rs 2,000 
and the recurring cost for 
one cycle (3 months) would 
be Rs 500 per tank. Consid- 
ering-Rs 5,000 for a unit, 
consisting two tanks, one 
kg earthworm was used for 


one ton raw material (farm... 


waste) per tank. One tank 
yielded, on an average, 600 
kg of vermicompost per cy- 
cle, valued at Rs 1,800. In a 
year, there could be four cy- 
cles. Further, one unit can 
sell 5 kg of earthworm seed 
meterial per annum at the 
rate of Rs 300 per kg. An in- 
come of Rs 1,500 for the sale 
of earthworms and Rs 
14,400 from the sale of ver- 
micompost will earn a 
gross income of Rs 15,900 
pcr unit. So, net income 
from the unit would be Rs 
11,900 per annum, 

Ms Rajeshwari Hire- 
math proudly says, "I have 
sold 10 kg of earthworms to 
the tank user groups of 
nearby villages and got Rs 
3,000. Now I can manage my 
house on my own. There is 
much demand for vermi- 
compost. Farmers come 
from distant places to lift 
our stock for their cash 
crops like arecanut, со. 
conut and other high value 
horticulture crops." 

This SHG, as a whole, 
has produced one ton ver- 
micompost valued at Hs 
30,000, which is used by the 
farmers of their own vil- 
lage and also neighbouring 
villages. 

Shri Laxmi Saraswati 
SHG was honoured for its 
achievement in promoting 
vermicompost activity in 
the district by Haveri Dis- 
trict Administration on Re- 
public Day this year. Now 
there are about 20 units in 
the village, which have 
made an impact on nearby 
villages too. Not only has 
the need for fertilisers in 
Badamgatti village stands 
reduced now, but rural 
women have got full time 
employment in the village 
too, resulting in the redne- 
tion in migration to cities. 

Thus, Badamgatti 
мотел have set an example 
and showed the way for sus- 
lainable agriculture for the 
other half à million villages 
of our country. 
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Its birth was accidental but 


Spandana, a women’s organisation in 


Сћеппарата, is today a movement 
that is bent upon establishing a 
society without discrimination. 

S Senthalir profiles the organisation 
that has grown enormously from 
being just a letterhead 


hallenging the deep- 
rooted patriarchal 
set up in this system 


demands not only a strong 
ideological base but also 
the spirit and commitment 
of the people. And the need 
for an organisation that 
would work among the peo- 
ple to carry forward the 
ideals of an egalitarian so- 
ciety is not an ignorable 
fact. 

Spandana, a women's 
organisation in Chennapat- 
na, seems to have well-un- 
derstood the requisites to 
establish a society bereft of 
discrimination. Subse- 
quently, it has also well knit 
its resources to match the 
challenges. 

Its birth though acciden- 
tal; Spandana has grown to 
be an organisation with 
values that speak for the 
entire oppressed communi- 
ty 

Malini, one of the 
founder members of Span- 
dana, says: "The dawn of 


ШШ Spandana is quite interest- 


ing. Earlier, I was working 
with an NGO for child care. 
One night we heard that 
there was a case of dowry 
death in our neighbouring 
village. But the NGO I was 
working in refused to han- 
dle the case. It became diffi- 
cult for us to approach the 
police without a letterhead 
of an organisation. But, we 
friends thought over and 
wrote a complaint on the 
letterhead "Зрапдапа'. 
This was how Spandana 
was formed.” 

Malini left the NGO and 
started working for Span- 
dana, which later formed 
an autonomous organisa- 
tion for women. “My work 
in the NGO was concentrat- 
ed on child care. But I al- 
ways had an inclination to- 
wards women's issues and 
a strong desire to work 
with women. Through the 


children in school, I began 
interacting with their 
mothers and formed a 
group which grew slowly ro 
become a space for them to 
share their feelings. The ex- 
perience of working with 
them provided an impetus 
for me to take up women’s 
issues and work consistent- 
ly with Spandana,” she ex- 
plains. 

The organisation name 
that started just for a letter- 
head purpose has now 
etched its presence even be- 
yond Chennapatna. With 
eight full-timers and six 
part-timers working for the 
organisation, it has moved 
on to cover 15 villages 
around Chennapatna. 

Being registered in 2004, 
the varied experiences of 
the members have laid a 
strong foundation for the 
organisation. “After suc- 
cessfully handling the first 
case, many women started 
approaching the organisa- 
tion with their problems. 
We began to receive cases 
of domestic violence, 
dowry harassment, sexual 
harassment, and even 
rape," says Malini. 

"In 2006 alone, we had 
around 100 cases, with ma- 
jority of them being dowry 
harassment cases" she 
adds. 


Cases of violence 


Each day, Spandana 
handles around 3-4 cases of 
violence on women. First, 
case intervention is done 
through counselling the 
victims. Later if need be, 
they help the victims in ap- 
proaching the court. “Most 
of the times we try to solve 
the problem ourselves in 
order to avoid the tedious 
legal procedures,” says 
Mehraz Bhanu, also a 
founder member of Span- 
dana. Today, women are 


Top: Members of Spandana interact with villagers 
during one of their village visits. Below: Members 
performing a street play to spread awareness. 


still looked down as second- 
ary citizens and the rising 
number of cases of vio- 
lence on women has be- 
come а testimony to it, she 
adds. 

The organisation be- 
lieves that it is crucial to 
address the root cause of 
the problem as case inter- 
ventions just provide a tem- 
porary solution. 

On the lines of this, 
Spandana regularly organ- 
ises awareness pro- 
grammes to strengthen the 
political consciousness of 
the people. They conduct 
seminars on different top- 
ics like panchayat raj, glob- 


f 


alisation etc both in col- 
leges and also in the vil- 
lages they work. 

Legal awareness camps 
also form a part of their 
awareness campaign. 
Apart from this, every Sat- 
urday they conduct discus- 
sions on various social is- 
sues specially for the mem- 
bers of Spandana. “These 
discussions help us in un- 
derstanding the issues bet- 
ter and also in honing our 
articulating power as every 
person has to take turns in 
presenting a paper on dif- 
ferent issues,” says Dhak- 
shaini, one of the members 
of Spandana. 
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ОЕ cultural 
programmes to be one of 
the important modes of 
communicating thoughts 
to the people, Spandana un- 
derlines that cultural activ- 
ities is an inseparable part 
of awareness campaigns. 

Trained by profession- 
als in the cultural field, the 
members siage streets 
plays on issues plaguing 
the society with a special 
focus on women during 
their campaigns. Named as 
Yuva Spandana, the cultur- 
al troupe of Spandana is 
playing a vital role in edu- 
cating the people in the vil- 
lages on issues like domes- 
tic violence, dowry harass- 
ments etc. 


Village visits 


Frequent visits to vil- 
lages also forms one of the 
important programmes of 
Spandana. "It is significant 
for any social organisation 
to understand the problems 
of the people and the only 
way to do this is to work 
along with them. Spandana 
is like a supportive group 
and it believes that it is the 
people who should take ini- 
tiative in solving the prob- 
lems. Only then a feasible 
solution would be arrived," 
she says. 

There are not just 
women who work for Span- 
dana. The women's organi- 
sation believes that it is im- 
portant to involve even 
men in taking up women's 
cause and hence they have 
not restrained men from 
taking part in the activities 
of the organisation unlike 
many women's organisa- 
tions. 

They have not just limit- 
ed their work in handling 
women's issues, Spandana 
has also taken up cases of. 
atrocities on Dalits, land is- 
sues etc. And their active 
participation in addressing 
the evils of society has giv- 
en them a wide and unique 
recognition in Chennapat- 
na. 

Thus, by gaining 
strength from their success 
and learning new lessons 
from their failures, Span- 
dana is marching forward 
with firm steps to reach 
their goal and towards 
their dream of establishing 
anew society. 
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New Delhi: Indian women fac- 
ing domestic violence seem to 


ü beturningtoan equally harm- 


ful stress reliever - а quick puff. 
A study conducted by : team 
from Harvard School of ?ublic 
Health has found that women in 
India who have faced or are fac- 
ing violence at the hands o^ their 
spouses or in-laws have : 20 to 
40% increased chance of tobac- 
со use, irrespective of soc.o-eco- 


nomic factors like income and - previously been shown only in 


education level. 


In fact, according to the the same relationship in a place 
team's findings, smoking risk where poverty is endemic," Ack- 


increased for any adult living in 
households where domestic vi- 
olence was prevalent, regardless 
of whether the person was a vic- 
lim, a perpetrator 
or neither. 
AccordingtoDr + 
S V Subramanian, 
associate professor 
in the department 
of society, human 
development and 
health at HSPH and 
a member of the re- 
search team, the 
study highlights 
yet another nega- 
tive outcome of the 
social problem of 
domestic violence. 
"Domestic violence is now 
definitely one of the risk factors 


“for smoking in India. Over 40% 


of Indian women report being 
slapped, kicked, hit or beaten 
during their таг ges. This re- 
search is important in terms of 
both tobacco control and the 
impaign against domestic vi- ' 
olence,” Subramanian, who is 
of Indian origin, said, 

He added that the findings re- 
inforce the notion that address- 
ingthe psychological and social 
context is key to the fight against 
tobacco. The study appears in 
the December issue of the jour- 
nal, Tobacco Control. 

To see if there was a link be- 
tween domestic violence ana to- 
bacco use in India, the re- 
searchers, led by lead author Le- 
land Ackerson, used data from 
India's National Family Health: 
Survey-I, a Cross-sectional sur- 
vey conducted during 1999-1999. 


бета The samples included 89,092 


Women and 2,78,977 family 
members aged 15 and older. The 
researchers found that for mar- 
ried women, 19% reported inci- 
dents of abuse. Over 85% of the 


‚ Violence and tobacco use ina de- 


Women facing 
; domestic violence 
‘Smoke more: Study 


JES OF INDIA, HY 


abused women said that faced | 
violence from their husbands. | 
Over 40% of such women were 
found to be at high risk of smok- 
ing. 

Researchers, therefore, con- 
cluded that smoking may act as 
a stress reliever in households 
that experience domestic vio- 
lence. 

“This is the first study to 
show a link between domestic 


veloping country. This link had 


wealthy nations; we now found 


erson said. i 

Dr K Srinath Reddy, former 
HOD of cardiology at AIIMS, 
Who is a strong activist against 
smoking, told TOI, 
“The association be- 
tween domestic vio- 
lence and smoking 
seems to be genuine. 
Indians who smoke 
or chew tobacco say 
tobacco helps relieve 
them of stress. But it 
actually does just the 
Opposite. Nicotine 
raises blood pressure 


merous studies have 
shown that tobacce 
consumption is ram- 


with low income and education: - 


Violence is also higher in this 
sectioh: However, in situations 
Where families are already 
stressed because of food shorts. 
age, tobacco can aggravate the 
discord.” 

Smoking and chewing to- 
bacco contribute to over 8,00,000 
deaths in India every year, Over 
29% of men and 3% of women 
smoke in India. The rate of to- 
bacco chewing is around 29% for 
men and 12% for women. 

Although rates of tobacco 
use are low among women, ear- 
ly indications are that these lev- 
els are on the rise. While the 
harmful effects of tobacco use 
are well documented, there has 
been little research at the stress 
factors associated with tobacco 
use among Indians. 

The US had also earlier founc 
in smaller studies an associa- 
tion between domestic violence 
and smoking, the study “Expo- 
sure to Domestic Violence As- 
sociated With Adült Smoking In 
India: A Population-Based 
Study”, said. 
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Diguvamagham (Chittoor): 
Women rom a remote village 
are on a new path to empow- 
erment. Coming from eco- 
nomically backward families 
and with only primary educa- 


tion, these women are not only 


empowering themselves fi- 
nancially butare also helping 
in turning the entire Digu- 
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the company. 

Speaking to TOI, Srivalli of 
Pulicherla who handles the 
surface mount assembly line 
segment in the firm says: “I 
could not complete my class 10 
due to financial crisis. Now, I 
can handle any module like a 
technical expert. I earn Rs 
60,000 a year and my family is 


ROAD TO DEVELOPMENT only are they earning, but 
—........ 


let of 300 families —in Chit- — қ 


toor district into a major tech- 
Nidal buhe 
Over 120 girls and women 
are working in a private elec- 
tronics firm, which was set up 
in 2000 in Diguvamagham, 
about 80 km from Tirupati, 
earning annual incomes of Rs 
60,000. Most of them do not 
have proper educational qual- 
ification and some of them 
have passed only class 10, A 
majority of them come from 
the surrounding villages of 
Petamitta, Kondraju Colony, 
Bomma Samudram, Kothape- 


< : 
extremelystapp y with my. 
pabiiliti 


earning сар ties." 


Jamuna, Karuna, Aruna ` 


and hundred others like Sri- 
valli have a reason to smile as 
they handle almost Rs 50 ċrore 
worth business in the firm. 
According to plant in-charge 
„С Venkatesan, special train- 
ing is given to the girls for a 
period of three months to han- 
dle sophisticated surface 
mount technology (SMT) ma- 
chines, wave soldering ma- 
chine$ and coil winding ma- 
chines, etc, before they аге em- 


Chittoor women add another, 


ipowerment saga 
ta and ршене MES. ОБРТА, HYD, 


Saying that many other 
girls are willing to join and 
make a decent living for them- 
selyes, Asha chips in: *Our 
aim is to make our hamlet a 
technical hub in the entire 
country". Villager Ramaiah 
‘whose daughter works in the 
firm says with pride: “Today 
most of the girls in our village 

are getting employment. Not 


they are taking care of the 
needs of the families which is 
laudable.” 

Emboldened by the re- 
sponse from the village women 
and girls, the firm is planning 
to recruit 500 more in the next 
couple of years. Chairman of 
Amara Raja Batteries Galla 
Ramachandra Naidu said the 
firm was set up in the village 
with the sole purpose of em- 
Powering local women. “Today 
these girls have proved they 
can create wealth even with 
limited education in the field 
of electronics,” he said. 
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Dhoksangavi experiments | 


with self-help groups тшт. 


Dilip Athavale visits the village to assess the work of Srinivasan Services Trust 


hind the counter of her small pro- 

vision store in the cozy village 
of Dhoksangavi near the buzzing in- 
dustrial hub of Ranjangaon, 60 km from 
Pune, The bubbly, 20-something Suni- 
ta managed to start this store from 
the savings she made while running 
‘a telephone booth for the last three years. 

Some 20 km away from Dhoksan- 
gavi is Golegaon, where Vaishali Cha- 
van is busy cheering up the members 
of women's self-help groups Ekata, 
Samata, Namrata and Damini to build 
up stocks of authentic Maharashtri- 
an snack specialities like kurdai and 
papdi which will be laid out in the forth- 
coming Bhimthadi Jatra — an exhi- 
bition cum sale of things produced 
by women's SHGs — to be held in Pune 
‘mid-December. 

Amol Bandal, a commerce gradu- 
ate and a diploma holder in informa- 
tion technology, is handholding the 
schoolboys of Dhoksangavi through the 
nuances of using a personal computer. 

There is a common, invisible thread 
that flows through the three scenes. All 
of them are initiatives of Srinivasan 
Services Trust (SST), the philanthro- 
py arm of the Chennai-headquartered 
TVS Group which has just complet- 
ed a decade of its existence. 

The SST has spearheaded the ef- 
fort to add value to the life of residents 
in Dhoksangvi, which is a major source 
of workers, staff and contractors for 
Group company Harita Seatinz Sys- 
tems. The company was among (ле first 
to commence manufacturing in the in- 4 
dustrial estate of Ranjangaon and iden- ' 
tified Dhoksangyi as the right location 
to initiate some social and development 
projects, The place lackec proper fa- 

ties of schools, roads, drinking 
er and health. Though the men-folk , 
ed mainly in agriculture or found 
industries in Ranjangaon, women 
out as a sizeable human resource. 
nok Joshi, chairmag-of SST: 
by explaining tbeconcept 
to the village women and helped 
them achieve a level of income gen- 
n where they could be graded for 
ty to get funds from banks or 
organisations." SST typi- 
with the initial capital, 
ion and training and then mon- 
itors the progress of the SHGs to en- 
у achieve certain parameters 
ince, he elaborates. 

effort of nearly a decade has 
vielded impressive results as many 
women from Dhoksangavi now earn 
close te Rs 2000 every month. There is 


S unita Pachange sits proudly be- 


SEA. а, A 


A meéting of 


Srinivasan Servicés:Irust. 
-completes a decadecof social: 
service this year. Over 11 years it 
has expanded its projectietwork 
ages, across four states. 
SST according to TVS Motor 
Company Managing Trustee Venu 
Srinivasan endeavours to create 
holistic models of development 


Chanda Salve who buys fish fromthe 
wholesale market at Shirur and sells it 
locally, Rukmini Pachange who runs a 
mess for the bachelors working for dif- 
ferent factories in Ranjangaon or a 
group that hires generator set for func- 
tions such as weddings. 

Pushpalata Bandal, who supervis- 
esthe work of the 20 SHGs with mem- 
berships exceeding 250, says the av- 


self-help groups in progress in 


4. 


u lift of entire- 
mmunities. The TVS group 
ently got the Mother Teresa 
Award for Best Corporate Citizen 
for "social responsibility beyond 
the call of duty." Its areas of 
operation are Tamil Nadu, 


= Karnataka, Maharashtra and 


Himachal Pradesh. 


have.so far mobilised — and repaid 
— close to Rs 90 lakh from Bank of In- 
dia. "The income generation pro- 
grammes have seen the savings of mem- 
ber-women rising from Rs 200 per 
month to Rs 600 per month, entitling 
them to bigger amounts of funding,” 
Pushpalata points out. 

` Vaishali Chavan's Groups in Gole- 
gain chum out nearly 200 kg foodstuff 
every week that have readv buyers 


the Dhoksangavi village near Pune 


in the canteens that feed the industry 


workers in Ranjangaon. 

Amore recent development is a 
computer training centre where Amol 
Bandal teaches school children how to 
use a personal computer. There are 11 
boys who come to the centre regular- 
ly and have picked up introductory soft- 
ware skills, he says. 

While these activities, on an indi- 
vidual level, are progressing, SST 
has also helped in developing common 
infrastructure such as building of a 
school block, a resource centre and ini- 
tiating projects in watershed devel- 
opments. "Improvement in the earn- 
ings, health and education levels of the 
villagers is a directly visible impact 
of the trust's initiatives," Joshi notes, 
adding that additionally, it firms up the 
bond between the TVS Group and 
the local community. 

For the villagers, the take home is 


in the form of the improved success : 
rate in the SSC results recorded by the = 
school, or the fact that one girl student : 
scored 177 out of 200 marks in the state : 
CET and is now doing engineering in 


a college in Pune. 
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Act misus 


Amitabh Shukla 
New Delhi, December 23 


THE CONTROVERSIAL Pro- 
tection of Women from Domes- 
tic Violence Act is becoming a 
new tool in the hands of “ha- 
rassed" women in the Capital. 
Around 100 cases are being reg- 
istered on an average per 
month under the Act imple- 
mented in the colintry from Oc- “ 
tober lastyear ^^. 27 

Lawyers and organisations 


Indiaiy fatttilies are now prepar- 
ing a petition against the Act 
Saying it is breaking families 
and marriage as an institution. 
From January to September 
this year, 874 cases have been 
registered under the Act. The’ 
Act, which is quite severe on 
any form of abuse of "women, 
provides protection to wife or fe- 
male live-in partner at the hands 
of husband or male live-in part- ~ 


her or his relatives. Domestic vi- 
olence under the Act includes 


| 


Domestic Моје 


‘aes | 7 š 
e In focus · 

; 5. 1 б> 
Euh Ey threat ol A 
whether physical, sexual, ver- 
bal, emo ional or economic. 

Delhi Social Welfare Minister 8 
Yoganand Shastri said the gov- 
ernment is more concerned on 
providin;z a level playing field to 
women. Shastri said the state 
government had schemes to em- 
power women. “Construction of 8 
13 working women hostels in 
the city, support to training and 
employment programme, pro- 
viding short stay homes etc. are 


claiming ‘to be the champions of > Some of the schemes to empow- 


er women,” he said. 
Chairperson of the Delhi 
Commission of Women, 


~ Barkha Singh ruled out the 


possibility of any large-scale 
misuse of the Domestic Vio- 
lence Act. She, however, said a 
few cases do come up where de- 
liberate revenge by women is 
the motive. "Through proper 
counselling, the cases are set- 
Wed amicably without any 
hhrm to the family" she said 

у ashukla@hindustantimes.com 
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Lack of land, no deterrent 
to grow m mushrooms 
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Lal Muni Devi's net profit in a year is Rs. 19,000 without any investment 


M.J. PRABU 


he real success of 

agriculture lies not 

only in improving 

the lifestyle of small 
and marginal farmers but also 
upgrading and improving the 
lives of landless labourers 
who form the backbone of the 
sector. 

Ms. Lal Muni Devi is one 
such landless labourer cf 
Azad Nagar village on the out- 
skirts of Bihar. She has been 
leading a live of poverty living 
in a thatched cowshed (mak- 
ing it her home) managing 
her family of six. 


Poor labourers 


Though not a farmer, Lal 
Muni and her family are 
among the hundreds of land- 
less poor labourers who work 
forthelocallandowners. , 

All this changed when sci- 
entists from the Indian Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research 
(ICAR) Complex for Eastern 
Region, Patna, Bihar, brought 
together 25 women from her 
village to form a Self Help 
Group (SHG), called Mahila 
Utthan Samiti and taught 
them to grow mushrooms. 

“The method taught by the 
scientists appealed to me asit 
did not require any land. Pri- 
or to this, I had never even 
heard of mushrooms till the 
scientists told me. 


Ready market 


“I then learnt to grow 
mushrooms (Oyster and 
milky white summer mush- 
rooms variety) Both these 
varieties grow well in the dark 
and damp interiors of my 
house," she said. There is a 

irket for them in the near- 

city and wheat straw is 


POVERTY ALLEVIATION: Ms. Lal Muni Devi, 
mushroom cultivator of Azad Nagar village in 
Bihar. - PHOTO: ICAR 


available in решу. The 
mushroom spawns are readi- 
ly available and not expen- 
sive. Lal Muni earns Rs. 50-75 
from oyster mushroom at the 
rate of Rs.8-10 per bag in ad- 
dition to the meagre income 
from her family labour. 


Good profit 


“I used to work as farm la- 
bour since my childhood and 
now I am grateful to the sci- 
entists who taught me to earn 
my livelihood respectfully 
and independently. I learnt 
that I could grow mushrooms 
in my house and later found 
that they fetched a good profit 
too,” she says with a broad 
smile. For the first two years, 


ICAR provided tree seeds 
(called spawns) until the par- 
ticipants were able to gener- 
ate their own income. 

But from 2007 in addition 
to the free seeds supplied by 
ICAR they started buying 
their own seeds (to increase 
income) at the rate of Rs.50 a 
kg. ( 

One kg of seed yields 10-14 
kg of mushrooms. The oyster 
variety sells for Rs.50-75 a kg 
during winter and in summer 
the milky white mushrooms 
fetch Rs. 80-120 a kg, accord- 
ing to Dr. A.R. Khan, Princi- 
pal Scientist, ICAR, Research 
Complex for Eastern Region, 
Bihar Veterinary College Pat- 
na. Muni Devi has been able 


to grow oyster mushrooms in 
155 bags and has been able to 
harvest about 210 kg and gota 
net profit of Rs. 10,500. 

She has also cultivated 
milky white mushrooms in 95 
bays and has harvested about 
130 kg gaining a profit of Rs. 
9,400. Her net profit from 
December 2006 to July 2007 
from. mushroom cultivation 
was Rs. 19,900, without any 
major investment. 

Though half of the women 
quit the SHG after ICAR 
stopped supplying free seeds, 
many of them came back as 
the income from mushroom 
generation was too, good for 
them to resist. 

Even the menfolk are 
learning this cultivation after 
seeing the price mushrooms 
fetch, explained Dr. Khan. 


„зе sufficient 


"We want this SHG to be- 
come self sufficient before 
this mushroom project is to- 
tally withdrawn from the ar- 
ea,” he said. “Our future 
remains bleak after the ICAR 
people leave us at the end of 
the project," she said with 
some concern. 

"Though a lot of govern- 
ment officials and foreign dig- 
nitaries have been visiting my 
village which is socially and 
economically backward, no- 
body has helped us in devel- 
oping our skills further," she 
laments. 

For more information 
readers can contact Dr. A.R. 
Khan, Principal Scientist, 
Indian Council of Agricultu- 
ral Research Complex for 
Eastern Region, P.O., Bihar 
Veterinary College Pat- 
na-800014, phone: 0612- 
2223962, email:khan.pat- 
na@gmail.com, mobile: 
09431421960. 


ew scheme for victims of trafficking 


Aarti Dhar 


NEW DELHI: The Union Women 
and Child Development Min- 
istry has drafted a compre- 
hensive scheme for the 
prevention of trafficking and 
rescue, rehabilitation and re- 
integration of the victims of 
commercial sexual exploita- 
tion. 

The Centrally-funded 
scheme, Ujjawala, will focus 
on prevention of trafficking 
of women and children for 
commercial sexual exploita- 
tion through social mobilisa- 
tion and involvement of local 
communities, awareness 
generation programmes and 
related activities. 

Poverty, low status of 
women, and lack of protec- 
tive environment have been 
identified as the main causes 
of commercial sexual exploi- 
tation of women and children 
in India and even across the 


* Reintegration into family a main component 


* Scheme to be implemented through Social 


Welfare departments 


international borders. 

The scheme has been 
drafted to facilitate rescue of 
victims from the place of 
their exploitation and plac- 
ing them in safe custody, pro- 
viding rehabilitation services 
both immediate and long 
term to the victims by giving 
them basic amenities, coun- 
selling, legal aid and even vo- 
cational training. 

Another important com- 
ponent of the scheme is facil- 
itation of their reintegration 
into the family and society 
and repatriation of cross- 
border victims to their coun- 
try of origin. 

To be implemented in the 
States through Social Wel- 
fare departments, women's 
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development corporation, 
urban local bodies, public or 
private trusts and voluntary 
agencies, the scheme has five 
components: prevention, 
rescue, rehabilitation, re-in- 
tegration and repatriation. 
Prevention would include 
formation of community vig- 
ilance groups, adolescent 
centres for girls and creating 
awareness through mass 
media and traditional meth- 
ods. 

Formation of network of 
police, non-government or- 
ganisations, panchayats and 
tour operators would be used 
for gathering information on 
trafficking, if any, under the 
rescue component and in- 
centives would be given to 


decoy customers and infor- 
mers. 

Rehabilitation at the 
Protective and Rehabilita- 
tive Homes would also be 
the responsibility of the 
implementing agency that 
would also provide basic 
amenities, medical care 
and legal aid to the victims. 

Education and vocation- 
a! training form the part 
and parcel of rehabilitation 
while re-integration would 
include setting up half-way 
homes within the commu- 
nity where a victim can live 
and work. Those from 
across the border would be 
sent back to ‘their native 
countries. 

To be funded in two in- 
stalments in the next finan- 
cial year, the scheme will be 
reviewed at the Centre 
once a year and evaluated 
in the middle of the Elev- 
enth Five Year Plan. 
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P. Sainath 


he good news is that India’s falling 
to rank 128 in the Human Devel- 
opment Index of the United Na- 
tions Development Programme 
ine. Even though 
ay unnamed 
officials (at leas ing to a report in one 
newspaper). It seems the truth is that we 
would have been 128 anyway, even last year, 
"had updated data been used for other coun- 

E ave not really slipped in 


nked 


only. 

To begin with, the rank of 128 puts us in 
the bottom 50 of the 177 nations that the 
UNDP Human Development Report looks 
at, Treat Adi s à separate 
natiorand you will find th: 


ranking from the process and watch India аз 
a whole do a slide. Meanwhile, even nati 
that are far below us in the rankings — and 
which have nothing like our growth numbers 
— do much better than us on many counts. 
So even if our HDI value took a tiny step up 
from 0.611 last year to 0.019, it means other 
nations did much better than us. And hence 
we went down to rank 128 this year. 

Each year since 1990, the Human Devel- 
opment Report (HDR) of the UNDP publish- 
the Human Development Index (HDI). 
index “looks beyond GDP to a broader 
detinition of well-being.” The HDI seeks to 
capture “three dimensions of human devel- 
opment: a long and healthy life (measured by 
life expectancy at birth). Being educated 
(measured by adult literacy and enrolment 
in primary, secondary and tertiary educa- 
tion). And third: GDP per capita measured in 
US. dollars at Purchasing Power Parity 
(PPP).” 

Let us look at where we stand in the rank- 
ings of the index. El Salvador, which saw a 


Even nations that are far below us in the 
HDI rankings -- and which have nothing 
like our growth numbers — have done 
much better th: n us on many counts. 


bloody civil war for over a decade from the 
1980s, ranks 25 places ahead of us at 103. 
Bolivia, often called South America’s poorest 
nation, is И steps above us at 117. Guatemala, 
nearly half of whose citizens arc poor indige- 
w the longest civil war in 
. One that lasted close to 
four decades and which saw 20 ),000 people 
killed or disappear. That too, in a nation of 
just 12 million, Guatemala ranks 10 places 
above us at 118. 

In Africa, Botswana — ranked below us in 
the 2006 HDI at 131 — climbed four places 
above us at 124 this time. It replaced fellow 
African nation Gabon which quit that slot to 
move upwards-td 119 this year. (Gee, their 
updated data arrived on time. Must be using 
a different courier service) The Occupied 
Palestinian Territories, with all their woes, 
slipped six places to 106. Still well ahead of 
India. 

InAsia, countries like Vietnam — victim of 
the bloodiest conflict since World War И — 
rose further in the charts, to rank 105 this 
year. Sri Lanka, of course, is way ahead of us 
at 99. So are nations like Kazakhstan and 
Mongolia. They too have risen in the ranks. 
The former from 79 to 73 and the latter from 
16 to 14. 

Note that some of these nations rank up to 
30 slots above us. Others fall within 30 na- 
lions below us. Not one of them has had our 
nine per cent growth. Few of them have been 
touted an emerging economic superpower. 
Noreven asa software superpower, Not even 
us a blossoming nuclear power. Together, 


WHAT A VICTORY 
FOR THE BTP, 
APRES 


КАЗМАТА IT, 


they probably do not have as many billio- 
naires as India does. In short, even nations 
much poorer than us in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America have done a lot better than we 
have. 

India rose in the dollar billionaire rank- 
ings, though. From rank 8in 2006 to number 
4 in the Forbes list this year, but we slipped 
from 126 to 128 in human development. In 
the billionaire stakes, we are ahead of most 
of the planet and might even close in on two 
of the three nations ahead of us (Germany 
И will, of course, be some time 

e erase the national humiliation of 
lagging behind the top dog in that race, the 
United States. (Which, by the way, dropped 
from 8 to 12 in the HDI rankings this year.) 


The Cuban ел 
ero standing in the roll call of 
In terms of per capita income, it 
ranks low in the world. But when it comes to 
human development, it ranks 51 — that is, 77 
places ahead of us. It figures in the HDI's 
‘High Human Development’ group. This is a 
nation which has faced a huge economic 
blockade since its birth. U.S. sanctions en- 
sure that almost. everything is costlier in 
Cuba than in many other nations, In per 
capita terms, it spends four per cent of what 


mple 


the U.S. does on health but achieves better 
outcomes on most of the vital parameters of 
that sector. Despite its many disadvant 


it achieves a better HDI rank than Mexico, 
Russia or China. (All of which have 
more billionaires in recent times.) 


YES, 
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But there is hope. Our top 10 billionaires 
are doing fine. “Their collective wealth has 
soared 27 per cent since July this year,” The 
Times of India told us on its front page on 
October B. The headline said they'd got 
icher by $65.3 billion" in just three months 
since July. That is, by more than Rs.119 crore 
an hour, Or not far from Hs.2 crore every 
minute. Of the 10, the TOI tells us, Mukesh 
Ambani alone "inereased his th by 
roughly Rs.40 lakh every single minute.” 

It is doubtful if the wages of agricultural 
labourers went up by just Rs.40 Gust 40, not 
Jakhs) in years, let alone by the mi 
then we rank fourth in super-rich and 
in human development. Most of our bi 
naires seem to be from Mumbai, also home 
toa quarter of India's $100,000 millionaires. 
is the capital of Maharashtra, per- 
ate on many counts, One 
that has seen close to 32,000 farmers com- 
mit suicide since 1995. Also a State wl 
rural poverty has gone up even in official 
reckoning. 

Meanwhile, the UNHDR records that al- 
most a third of India's children, or 30 per 
cent, are below average weight at birth. In 
Sierra Leone, ranked at 177, rock bottom of 
the Human Development Index, it is 23 per 
cent. In Guinea Bissau and Burkina Faso, 
ranked 175 and 176, children with low birth 
weight account for 22 and 19 per cent. Even 
in Ethiopia, ranked 169, the figure is 15 per 
cent. So we're down there with the bottom 
five on that count. 

Amongst children under the age of five, 47 
per cent in India are underweight, In Ethio- 
pia, that is 38 per cent, And in Sierra Leone, 
27 per cent, We are home to the largest 
number of malnourished children in the 
world, When it comes to child nutrition and 
literacy, we jostle for space with the nations 
ranked lowest in HDI in the planet. And 
mostly we even beat thern. 

‘Statistical glitch" 

This week's papers report a curious new 
development. One which might further im- 
pact on our rank. They report а World Bank 
study as saying that the Indian and Chinese 
economies might be smaller in size than we 
believe, Maybe almost 40 per селі smaller, 

ays The International Herald Tribune (Dee 
cember 9, 2007), “What happened wa 
large sta al glite! ys the LT, But 
a glitch that matters. “Suddenly the number 
of Chinese who live below the World Bank's 
poverty line of a dollar a day jumped from 
about 100 million to 300 million." It turns 
out the overpaid elite number crunchers 
have been using obsolete data for a very long 
tim 

The Bank's own survey lists new purchas- 
ing power parities for 100 countries bench- 

г figured 
in the study for the first time since 1985 and 
i And so? Indiu's 


by the new data after the revision, it stands ut 
$2.34 trillion. (In nominal dollar terms, 
roughly $800 billion.) Boy! These updated 
data are a nuisance. First it turns out we 


should have been HDI rank 128 last year, too, 
Now we learn that our economy is a lot 
smaller than we imagined. As the HIT says, 


“This is not а mere technicality.” It shrinks 
the relative size of developing economies by 
quite abit. India’s GDP per capita (PPP) falls 
from $3,779 to $2,341 with the new data. 
Also, as the TOI sadly notes: “We ain't a 
trillion dollar economy ye 

It is not clear yet how agencies other than 
the Bank, like the UNDP for instance, were 
working with PPP. Were they using updated 
measures or the old data? If the latter (which 
seems the ), and given India 
the Bank survey is recent, even our aw 
HDI performance could get worse. The 
tain has switched on the seat belt sign. Buck- 


le up: we could be landing soon on the 2 
updated numbers. 
—m 6 


JEEVIKA MEGA PROJECT : EMPOWERMENT 
OF RURAL POOR IN BIHAR 


Dr. Indrabhusan Singh & Dr. Usha Kumari 


Poverty can be defined as a social phenomenon in which a section of the 
society is unable to fulfill even its basic necessities of life. The Planning 
Commission has defined the poverty line on the basis of recommended 


nutritional requirements of 2400 calories per person per day for rural areas 
and 2100 calories for urban areas. 


ass Poverty is one of the major critical Bihar is second largest and one of the most 
problems confronting planners in Bihar. populated states in India. It has a geographical area 


There is no denying the reality the soul of of 94,163 sq km with a population density of about 
India resides in villages. 72.2 percent population of 880 per square km. The total population is 8.29 crore 


the country lives in villages whereas in Bihar the and out of that 188 lacs are the total main workers. 
Female Literacy Rate - 33.5796, in Rural Area 30.03, 


figure is 89.5. 


` 


The BRLP is the life saving drug to cure BIMARU states 
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Literacy rate in Scheduled Caste Women is 5.4% in 


-Rural Area (Muzaffarpur 3.80%, Gaya - 7.37%, 


Nalanda - 6.97%, Purnia - 4.24%, Madhubani - 
2.52%, Khagaria - 5.56%, Sitamarhi - 1.84%), Sex 
Ratio in Rural Area - $27, Population density in Rural 
Area 803, Average Annual Exponential growth rate 
4991-2001 2.49%. Decaded population growth 1991- 
2001 - 28.33%, Total Rural Population is 74,199,596, 
Rural Area in sq. km 92358.40, Child Population in 
the Age Group 0-6 in rural areas - Male - 19.93%, 
Female - 20-20%, Number of Panchayat - 11,38,00, 
District-38, Death Rate 7.9, Infant Morality rate - 62 
per thousand, in Boys 59% and Per capita income 
2003-04 - 5780. It is observed that nearly 43% of the 
total work force is engaged as Agricultural Labourer. 
The details classification of the total workers in Bihar 
is as given below :- 


S. | Particulars | No. of 
No. Workers 
(in 000') 
pe wal P 
1. | Total Main Workers 18795 
a. Cultivators 7713 
b. Agricultural Labourers 8114 
c. Livestock Forestery and 
others 64 
d. Mining and Quarrying 12 
Manufacturing, Processing, 
Servicing and Repairs 
in Household Industry 
(i) Household industry 292 
(ii) Others 276 
f. Constructions 89 
g. Trade and Commerce 708 
h. Transport Storage and 
Commerce 188 
i. Other Services 1339 
B 
2. |Marginal workers 941 
3. | Non Workers 44790 


The focus of rural development in Bihar has 
mostly been along the same lines as followed by the 
central government. So, the state of Bihar, too, has 
focused on generation of employment opportunities, 


- upliftment of underprivileged sections by enhancing 


beneficiary oriented quality of life, apart from providing 
several basic amenities, improving rural infrastructure 
and emphasis on agricultural development. Actually, 
poverty does not simply mean lack of adequate 
income; it must be viewed as a state of deprivation 


re 
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spanning the social, economic and needs context of 
people that prevents their effective participation as 
opportunities for the poor has remained as one of the 
important components of poverty alleviation and 
rural development for which a number of programmes 
have been initiated in India since the 1970's. The 
final link of this series of employment programmes 
(viz. IRDP, TRYSEM, SITRA, FWP, NREP, RLEGP, 
JRY, JGSY etc.) is a relatively Swarozgar Yojana 
(SGSY). Bharat Nirman Yojana & Swarna Jayanti 
Rozgar Yojana. It is conceived as a holistic scheme 
of micro-enterprises covering various aspects of self- 
employment, viz. organization of rural poor in self- 
help groups (SHGs), capacity building, training 
upgradation, credit and marketing. 


Hence, the Government of India and Bihar 
Government adopted various strategies and 
programmes for rural development and employment 
generation in the last five decades to meet out these 
challenges. Poverty is a curse to humanity and the 
persons suffering from it are not only economically 
deprived of but are socially dejected ones; hence the 
focus of government policies and plans shifted 
towards: poverty alleviation through area specific and 
target oriented programmes from 4th Plan onward. 
The yard brought new programmes to cover the 
failure of earlier ones, but the administrative set-up 
remained almost the same with minor changes. 
However, the actual position of Beneficiaries (weaker 
sectiors, like SC/ST, Women, handicapped, 
agricultural and non-agricultural labours, rural artisans, 
marginal and non marginal farmers living below 
poverty line) could not improve accordingly and most 
of them are still not in a position to meet their needs 
properly. The reasons are the large size of family, 
illiteracy, ignorance and lack of spirit to work besides 
most of them have no future plannirig and are 
mingled with present needs. Moreover, the 
bureaucratic attitude of the concerned officials, 
misappropriation in utilization of assistance and poor 
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involvement of the beneficiaries have checked its 
performance. Thus, the earlier programmes could 
not attain the desired goal successfully and 
became a politically motivated programme, hence 
modification. 


Providing rural households access to financial 
services, particularly credit has been а priority 
agenda for the central government since 
Independence. It was considered an effective tool to 
earn a sustainable living. As a part of this strategy, 
several subsidy linked credit programmes were 
initiated. Within this policy context, the deve opment 
of India's financial sector inevitably resulted in 
substantial achievements in enhancing access to 
credit in rural areas. Though the organized banking 
has largely undermined the role of the moneylender 
regarding provision of credit, yet it is also “ealized 
that the formal banking system is ill suitec to the 
credit needs of the informal sector, even though this 
sector accounts for the bulk of the total employment 
generated. So, the rural poor in the unorganized 
sector have not yet been able to come out of the 
clutches of money lenders charging. usurious interest 
rates. The rural poor generally need finances for 
mixed purposes (ie. a mix of production and 
consumption needs), which are mutually affected by 
each other. They are poor, so they cannot meet the 
contingencies of life on their own. In certain 
circumstances they have to sell or pledge their 
productive assets (whatever they have) to meet their 
needs, in the absence of any outside help. This 
pushes them into the vicious cycle of debt and 
impoverishment. The format credit system generally 
excludes them for want of a collateral. On the other 
hand borrowing from an informal source is very 
convenient, though the terms are very hard. As a 
result the credit needs of the rural poor are only 
partially met by formal credit agencies. Presently, the 
overall share of the organized sector in credit flow 
to the rural poor is only around 16 percent (Planning 
Commission, 2002). Hence, a system would have to 
be put in place, which is flexible and responsive to 
the financial needs of the poor and is capable of 
supplying timely and adequate credit. Banking policies 
and procedures need to be reviewed to enable 
banks to adopt a more proactive approach to landing 
to economically viable activities in the informal 
sector (Planning Commission, 2002). For this 
generally the services of cooperatives and non-bank 
financial intermediaries are depended upon for on- 
lending to finance informal sector activity. Another 
important mechanism through which banks can meet 
the credit needs of the informal sector is the self help 
groups (SHGs), which provide micro credit for 
informal sector activities. 
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ESTIMATES OF POVERTY 


Year вад Urban | All India 
1973 - 1974 56.4 49.0 54.9 
1977 - 1978 53.1 45.2 51.3 
1983 54.7 40.8 44.5 
1987 - 1988 39.1 38.2 38.9 
1993 - 1994 37.3 32.4 36.0 
1999 - 2000 27.1 23.8 26.1 
2007 21.1 15.1 19.3 


Source: Tittham, (Tamil Yojana) January 2005, Vol. 
26, No. 5. 


SHGs & MICRO FINANCE : SOME THEORETICAL 
CONCEPTS 


In the year 2005, the SHG bank linkage has 
assumed great importance as the UN has declared 
it as a year of micro-credit. The policy of SHG-bank 
linkage should rapidly convert itself into a micro 
credit micro enterprises linkage. SHGs are the heart 
or nerve system of Rural Development and poverty 
alleviation. 


Micro finance through SHGs in India dates back 
to 1992, when a pilot project linking SHGs to banks 
was launched. A total of 225 SHGs were linked with 
banks under this project. A NABARD study (NABARD 
2000) showed very positive outcomes in terms of 
effectiveness of loans reaching the poor and in 
improving their income levels. The study has also 
shown that the recovery rates of SHGs are very high 
(nearly 90 percent) reflecting the impact of peer 
pressure in ensuring loan recovery. On the other 
hand, SHGs also act as a collateral for banks to 
provide micro finance to these groups. The SHGs 
work through a process of social mobilisation to set 
up a successful enterprise to earn a sustainable 
living that helps the beneficiaries to lift themselves 
above the poverty line. Ideally, any SHG should 
move through following states : 


Initial Phase : Social mobilization and formation 
of groups. 


Second Phase : Mobilisation of savings and 
internal lending among members of the group on 
their own, augmented by revolving fund grants from 
government and linkages with bank and other credit 
agencies. 


Third Phase : Obtaining microfinance 


Fourth Phase : Setting up of micro enterprises. 
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Thus, this is a long process and groups require 
time to mature as cohesive units. 


However, the last stage could be achieved only 
if the groups have sufficient skills, essential 
infrastructure and proper marketing linkage. So, the 
challenge is not only to assist the poor with a small 
amount of credit, but also to enable them to reach 
the final stage because ideally a successful poverty 
alleviation programme is that programme which 
gradually diminishes its own importance. In case of 
successful SHG, therefore, this is possible if the 
SHG reaches a final phase and starts earning 
thereby lifting its members above the poverty line on 
a permanent basis. 


ROLE & FUNCTIONS OF BRLP IN POVERTY 
ALLEVIATION IN RURAL AREA 


Government of Bihar initiated a project in 2006 
on rural livelihood promotion with support from World 
Bank to empower rural poor and women namely 
Bihar Rural Livelihood Promotion Project under Bihar 
Rural Livelihood Promotion Society (BRLPS) is the 
spearheading agency for the implementation of the 
project. Its H.Q. is in Vidyut Bhavan, Patna. Now 
Jeevika has been designed to address rural poverty 
in Bihar through the collabration of the poor, the 
Government of Bihar aad the World Bank. 


OBJECTIVE 


e То improve rural livelihoods and enhance 
social and economic empowerment of the rural 
poor. 


e By developing organizations of the rural poor 
and producers to enable them to access & 
negotiate better services, credit and assets from 
public and private sector agencies and financial 
institutions. 


e To invest in building capacity of public and 
private service providers. 


e То play a catalytic role in promoting development 
of microfinance and agribusiness sectors. 


CONCEPT OF BIHAR INNOVATION FORUM 


Creating an enabling environment for 
implementing and scaling up innovations for rural 
livelihood development and service delivery is one 
of the objectives of the Bihar Rural Livelihood 
Project. One of the components of the project is also 
to support innovations by various institutions, 
entrepreneurs, NGOs, etc. whose main objective is 
to improve rural livelihoods. : 


w 
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The main objective of the Bihar Innovations 
Forum is primarily to showcase and support various 
innovations that show potential in Bihar for scaling 
up. It is also envisaged that this forum would be 
working on the lines of a development market 
place. 


SUGGESTION 


The BRLP is the life saving drug to cure 
BIMARU state of Bihar which is suffering from 
serious ailments of economic backwardness, women 


problems, lowest saving rate, lowest rural 
industrialisation, lack of technical and legal 
information, lack of social mobilization, slow 


mobilization, social strife, dirty Politics, Parochial 
thoughts, narrow populist policies, deteriorating 
education, vote grabbing endeavors, thoroughly 
corrupt bureaucracy and crime infested scenario. 
The BRLP is not shadow or carbon copy of IRDP 
Programme of Central Government but it is a mega 
and multi dimensional challenging project. The BRLP 
is a "Rainbow Project" of Sushasan Government of 
Bihar. The policy maker of BRLP should consider the 
Tenth Five Year Plan (2002-2007) advise "inclusion 
of an identifiable women component plan in the 
programmes of the respective ministries right from 
the planning process, and to monitoring and 
implementation of benefit to women, and the 
promotion of self help groups". The Approach Paper 
to the 11th Five Year Plan strategy for gender 
balancing takes care of the special needs to upliftment 
of rural downtrodden women, and needed participation 
of rural women and neglected needy persons in all 
planning & projects and BRLP should consider the 
Bangladeshi Nobel Peace Prize Winner's concept of 
Rural Development. 


The author is Post Doctoral Research Fellow, P.G. 
Dept. of Pol. Science, B.R.A. Bihar University, 
Muzaffarpur. E-mail : ibsingh2003@yahoo.com 
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POVERTY ERADICATION IN INDIA UNDER ANTI 
POVERTY PROGRAMMES - SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Dr. K. Muthalagu 


It is incorrect to say that all the poverty eradication programmes have failed 
because the growth of the middle class people indicates that economic 
prosperity has indeed been very impressive in India, but at the same time, the 
distribution of wealth is not at all even across the country. 


than 65 percent of the country's population lives 

in rural areas and about 193 million rural people 
are poor and every three of the four people in India 
survive on less than US $ 1 a day live in rural areas. 
For more than 15 percent of rural poor peorle, 
poverty is a chronic condition. Agricultural wage 
earners, small and marginal farmers and casual 
workers engaged in non-agricultural activities, 
constitute the bulk of the rural poor. Such a high 
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| India poverty is mainly a rural problem. More 


incidence of poverty is a matter of concern in view 
of the fact that poverty eradication has been one of 
the major objectives of the development planning 
process. Initially, India adopted a development 
strategy which was based on the trickle down 
concept. Then the government realized the need for 
direct intervention in favour of the poor, since that 
development strategy failed to meet the basic needs 
of millions of the rural poor. Consequently, the 
government embarked on the preparation and 
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implementation of comprehensive and coherent anti 
poverty programmes. However there is serious 
concern in many circles that whether these anti 
poverty programmes have eradicated the poverty in 
India since its inception and if not why the current 
strategies have failed and with this intention the 
author has prepared this paper to highlight some of 
the observations regarding effectives of these 
schemes in India. 


How is poverty defined in India? 


Indian poverty estimates are based on household 
consumption expenditure. Any person consuming 
less than 2,400 calories per day in a rural area and 
less than 2,100 calories per day in an urban area 
is considered to be below the poverty line. Other 
aspects of poverty include access to medical саге 
and schooling, indebtedness and insecurity but these 
do not figure in the official definition of poverty. 


According to the report of Government of India 
Task Force the poverty line was defined as per 
capital monthly expenditure of Rs. 49.09 in rural 
areas and Rs. 56.64 in urban areas at 1973-74 
prices corresponding to per capita daily calories 
requirement in rural and urban area. The definition 
covers expenditure on food and non-food items such 
as fuel, clothing, housing, health, education and 
social services ‘hat ensure adequacy of calorie 
consumption. 


Causes of Poverty in India 


The major: causes for poverty are: 


1, The Indian caste system and the discrimination 
against low caste. 


2. High level of dependence on primitive methods 
of agriculture. 


3. Rural urban divide. 


75% of Indian population depends on agriculture 
whereas the contribution of agriculture to the 


GDP was 22%. 


5. While services and industry have grown at 
double digit figures, agriculture growth rate has 
dropped from 4.8% to 2%. 


6. High population growth rate. 
7. High illiteracy (about 35% of adult population). 


8. Unemployment and under-employment. 


Poverty Rates and its Reduction in India 


The proportion of India's population below the 
poverty line has fluctuated widely in the past but the 
overall trend has been downward. However, according 
to NSSO survey report poverty rates and its reduction 
has been roughly given under three periods of trends 
in India. 


1950 to mid-1970s: Poverty indication shows no 
discernible trend. In 1951, 47% of India's rural 
population was below the poverty line. The proportion 
went up to 64% in 1954-55; it came down to 4596 
in 1960-61 but in 1977-78, it went up again to 51%. 


Mid 1970s to 1990: Poverty declined significantly 
between the mid-1970s and the end of the 1980s. 
The decline was more pronounced between 1977-78 
and 1986-87, with rural poverty declining from 51% 
to 39%. It went down further to 34% by 1989-90. 
Urban poverty went down from 41% in 1977-78 to 
34% in 1986-87 and further to 33% in 1989-90. 


After 1991: This post-economic reform period 
evidenced both progress and setbacks. Rural poverty 
increased from 34% in 1989-90 to 43% in 1992 and 
then fell to 3796 in 1993-94. Urban poverty went up 
from 33.4% in 1989-90 to 33.7% in 1992 and declined 
to 3196 in 1993-94. Percentage of population in 2004 
-05 living below poverty line has been presented 
below. It is inferred from Table 1 that poverty rate in 
India was 51.396 in 1977-78-and it reduced to 22.15% 
in 204-05 with a 56.82 percentage reduction with in 
30 years however it is low reduction compared to 
other countries. 


Table 1 : NSSO Reports on Poverty Rates and Poverty Reduction 


Year Round Poverty Rate (%) Poverty Reduction (%) 

(over 5 years) 
1977-78 32 51.3 — 
1983-84 38 45.65 11.01 
1987-88 43 39.09 14.37 
1993-94 50 37.27 4.66 
1999-00 55 26.09 30.00 
2004-05 61 22.15 15.10 


Primary data: NSSO, 2004.-05 61st Round Survey Report. 
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Poverty Eradication under Various Programmes 
in India 


The Government of India's poverty eradication 
programmes can be broadly classified under five 
categories: 


1. -Self Employment programmes 


Wage employment programmes 


2; 

3. Area development programmes 
4. Social security programmes 

5 


Other programmes 


Self-employment Programmes 


Self-employment programmes were introduced 
at the national level in the late 1970s. Initially, the 
programmes were designed to provide skills, 
subsidised credit and infrastructure support to small 
farmers and agricultural labourers so that they could 
find new sources of income. In the 1980s, the focus 
of the self-employment programmes was extended 
to cover target groups such as scheduled castes and 
tribes, women and rural artisans. The coverage also 
extended to specific areas such as animal husbandry, 
forestry and fishery. The largest of these programmes 
was the Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP). According to a mid-term appraisal of the 
Ninth Plan done by the Planning Commission, the 
IRDP suffered from several defects such аз unviable 
projects, illiterate and unskilled beneficiaries, and 
indifferent delivery of credit by banks, overcrowding 
of lending in certain projects and under emphasis on 
activities like trading and service, poor tarceting and 
selection of non-poor and the like. 


So, in 1999, several self-employment 
programmes were integrated into the Swarnajayanti 
Gram Swarojgar Yojana (SGSY). The key feature of 
the SGSY is that it does not.,seek to promote 
individual economic activities. It seeks to promote 
self-help groups that are trained in specific skills so 
they can formulate micro enterprise proposals. Such 
projects are based on activities that are identified for 
each block on the basis of local resources, skills and 
markets. The projects are supported by bank credit 
and government subsidies. While the SGSY is 
implemented by district rural development agencies 
through panchayat samitis, NGOs are expected to 
play a major role in the success of the programme. 


Wage-Employment Programmes 


The first major wage-employment programme 
was introduced in the 1960s to provide employment 


P 


to the rural unemployed particularly during the lean 
agricultural season. Subsequently, several wage- 
employment programmes were launched by the 
central and state governments. The largest of these 
was the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY), which was 
redesigned in 1999 as the Jawahar Gram Samridhhi 
Yojana (JGSY). Other notable schemes are such as 
the Employment Assurance Scheme (EAS) and the 
Employment Guarantee Scheme of the Maharashtra 
Government. According to a mid-term appraisal of 
the Ninth Plan done by the Planning Commission, 
the JRY suffered from some of the defects such as 
inadequate employment provided, limited resources 
spread, violation of material-labour norms and 
corruption and poor execution of project by contractors 
through hired outside labourers at lower wages. In 
2001, the JGSY and EAS were merged to form the 
Sampoorna Grameen Rojgar Yojana (SGRY). The 
objective of the scheme is to provide additional wage 
employment with food security in rural areas. 
Beneficiaries are temporarily employed to build 
community assets and infrastructure, The cost of the 
scheme, which includes the distribution of food grain, 
is shared by the Central and State governments in 
a ratio of 87.5:12.5 


In August 2005, the Indian Parliament passed 
the National Rural Employment Guarantee (NREG), 
one of independent India's most ambitious 
interventions to address rural poverty and empower 
poor people. The NREG follows a set of legally 
enforceable employment norms. Its aim is to end 
food insecurity, empower village communities, and 
create useful assets in rural areas. It is based on the 
assumption that every adult has a right to basic 
employment opportunities at the statutory minimum 
wage. Under the scheme, one member of every poor 
rural family is guaranteed 100 days of work at the 
minimum wage of Rs 60 a day. All rural poor are 
eligible, not just those designated Below the Poverty 
Line (BPL). One-third of the beneficiaries must be 
women. If five or more children accompany their 
mothers to any site, the implementing authority must 
appoint a woman to look after them on the site. 
Panchayats at district, intermediate and village levels 
will identify and monitor the project, together with a 
programme officer. Social audits of the work will be 
available at gram sabhas. 


Area Development Programmes 


Drought Prone Area Programmes (DPAP), Desert 
Development Programmes (DDP), Hilly Area 
Development Programmes and Tribal Area 
Development Programmes were introduced in the 
1970s to prevent environmental degradation and 
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provide employment to the poor in these regions. 
The introduction of watershed development 
programmes strengthened the environment 
management aspect of these programmes in the 
mid-'90s. Currently, several central government, state 
government and non-government watershed 
development programmes are being implemented. A 
new Department of Land Resources has been 
created by merging all area development programmes 
with the Department of Wasteland Development. The 
Tenth Plan has a new scheme called the Rashtriya 
Sam Vikas Yojana (RSVY) started with an outlay of 
Rs 2,500 crores for 2002-03, and it aims to promote 
focused developmental programmes for backward 
areas that would help reduce imbalances, speed up 
development and help backward areas overcome 
poverty. The RSVY has four components such as a 
special plan for Bihar, a special plan for the 
extremely backward Kalahandi-Bolangir-Kcraput 
(KBK) region of Orissa, a backward districts initiative 
and a reforms component. 


e Under the special plan for Bihar, addtional 
assistance will be provided for identified thrust 
areas such as power, irrigation and watershed 
development to mitigate some of the problems 
caused by the state's bifurcation. 


e Under the special plan for the KBK region, funds 
will be provided for concerted action in identified 
critical areas to provide livelihood support, better 
health facilities and specific assistance to 
disadvantaged groups. > 


e Under the backward districts initiative, the 
Planning Commission has identified 100 
backward districts across the country. State 
governments are required to prepare plans for 
the identified districts through district authorities 
to use existing institutions, non-government 
organisations. 


e Under the reforms component, states are 
expected to increase tax and non-tax resource 
mobilisation efforts and to undertake downsizing 
of staff and administrative expenditure and to 
take up fiscal reforms to restructure finances. 


Social Security Programmes 


Social security programmes were launched, at 
the national level, in the 1980s with an old age 
pension scheme. Currently, there are four major 
national social security schemes: 


1. National Old Age Pension Scheme (NOAPS), 
which provides a pension to people above the 
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age of 65 with no source of income or financial 
support. 


2. National Family Benefit Scheme, which provides 
Rs 10,000 to families living below the poverty 
line when their main earning member dies. 


3. National Maternity Benefit Scheme, which 
provides Rs 500 to pregnant women of families 
living below the poverty line. 


4. Rural Group Insurance Scheme, which provides 
a maximum life insurance of Rs 5,000 covering 
the main earning members of families living 
below the poverty line on a group insurance 
basis; the government pays half the premium of 
Rs 50-Rs 70. 


Other programmes 


The largest of the ‘other’ programmes is the 
Indira Awaas Yojana (IAY), which provides houses 
free of cost to below the poverty line scheduled caste 
and scheduled tribe families living in rural areas. The 
maximum cost of a house is Rs 22,000; the cost is 
shared by the central and state governments, on 
75:25 bases. However, in any given village/block/ 
district, large number of eligible families has not yet 
been covered by the IAY. Recently, several other 
poverty alleviation programmes have been launched 
including: 


1. Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana, which 
provides additional funds to states so that they 
can provide basic minimum services such as 
primary health, primary education and drinking 
water. Under the Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya 
Yojana, there are two schemes such as Gramin 
Awas for rural shelter and the Rural Drinking 
Water Project for water conservation in DPAP 
and DDP programme areas. 


2. Pradhan Mantri Gram Sadak Yojana, launched 
in December 2000, to provide road connectivity 
to 1.6 lakhs remote habitations with a population 
of over 500 by the end of the Tenth Plan period. 


3. Antyodaya Anna Yojana launched in December 
2001, to provide 25 kg of food grain at highly 
subsidised rates to 100 million of India's poorest 
families living below the poverty line. 


4. The Annapurna Scheme to provide 10 kg of 
food grain per month free of cost to persons who 
are eligible for pension under the NOAPS but 
haven't received any. 


5. Valmiki Ambedkar Awas Yojana (VAMBAY) 


launched in December 2001, facilitates the 
construction and up-gradation of dwelling units 
for the slum dwellers, and provides a healthy 
and enabling urban environment through 
community toilets under Nirmal Bharat Abhiyan, 
a component of the Scheme. The Central 
Government provides a subsidy of 50 per cent, 
with the balance provided by the State 
Government. 


The Financial & Physical Performance under 


Poverty Eradication Programmes such as IRDP / 
SGSY, JRY / JGSY and EAS is given іл Table 2. 


Observations on the Poverty Eradication 


Positive Appraisal 


had been constructed and upgraded with an 
expenditure of Rs.25, 208 crores. Since the 
launch of the programme in 1985-86, till February 
2003, over 9 million houses were constructed at 
a cost of over Rs 16,000 crores. 


Under Sampoorna Grameen Rozgar Yojana 
(SGRY) scheme up to November 2005-06, the 
number of person days generated under SGRY 
was 48.75 crores, while the Centre's contributions 
in terms of the cash and food grains components 
up to January, 2006 were Rs. 4651 crores and 
35 lakhs tonnes, respectively. Under the special 
component, about 11.65 lakhs tonnes of food 
grains have been released to the 11 calamity-hit 
States in the current year. 


Under National Food for Work Programme 
(NFFWP) scheme in 2005-06, the allocation of 


e Under Swarnajayanti Gram Swarojgar Yojana 
scheme, till December 2002, around Rs 3,500 Rs 4,500 crore and 15 lakh tonnes of food grains 
crores was utilised for the scheme on an all-India had been released up to January 27, 2006. 
basis for the benefit of over 3 million swarojgaris. About 17.03 lakh person days were generated 
The Centre only contributes 7596 of the funds. up to December 2005. 
Further till November 2005, the Centre and States, Y 
sharing the costs on 75:25 bases, had allocated RA kal „Бре and IPP ашата Day 
Rs.8, 067 crores, of which Rs. 6,980 crores had ish het 2000 «CS projects Doe d M ha 
been utilized to assist 62.75 lakhs self-employed. and: 349 tia projects covering 16 lakh ha, have 
e Under Indira Awaas Yojana (IAY) scheme up been sanctioned under DPAP, DDP and IWDP, 
to January 30, 2006, about 138 lakhs houses respectively. 
Table 2 : Financial & Physical Performance under Poverty Alleviation Programmes IRDP / 
SGSY, JRY / JGSY and EAS 
IRDP/SGSY JRY/JGSY/EAS 
Year Total Total Lakhs Total Total | Employment 
Allocation | expenditure Families | Allocation | expenditure Lakhs in 
(Centre & Swarojgaris (Centre & Man 
State) State) Days 
1992-93 662.22 693.88 20.69 3169.05 2709.59 7821.02 
1993-94 1093.43 956.65 25.39 4059.42 4062.46 10753.14 
1994-95 1098.22 1008.31 22.15 4376.92 5503.78 12246.63 
1995-96 1097.21 1077.16 20.89 4848.70 6187.52 12423.52 
1996-97 1097.21 1131.68 19.24 2236.79 4324.39 8036.34 
1997-98 1133.51 1109.54 17.07 4959.69 5344.35 8673.63 
1998-99 1456.28 1162.28 16.77 5082.18 5407.66 8045.77 
1999-00 1472.34 959.86 9.34 3634.07 4215.06 5469.25 
2000-01 . 1332.50 1116.27 10.30 4275.23 3790.34 4867.09 
2001-02 774.50 555.15 6.25 4223.93 1229.99 1527.06 
Total 11217.42 9583.85 | 165.28 41569.09 42775.14 79863.5 


Source: Report of Ministry of Rural Development, "Poverty Alleviation іп Rural India- Strategy and 
Programmes" Ninth Five Year Plan 2002-07, Vol.No.1 Pp.290.315 
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s Under Swarna Jayanti Shahari Rozgar Yojana 
27) (SJSRY) scheme in 2003-04, the central 
< allocation of Rs. 94.50 crore plus Rs. 10.50 crore 
for North-Eastern Region including Sikkim was 
fully utilized and even in 2005-06, out of an 
allocation of Rs. 160.00 crore, Rs. 84.52 crore 


had been utilized until November 30, 2005. 


e Under Valmiki Ambedkar Awas Yojana 
(VAMBAY) up-to December, 31 2005, Rs. 866.16 
crore had been released as Central subsidy for 
the construction/up-gradation of 4, 11,478 dwelling 
units and 64,247 toilet seats under these schemes 
and then up to December 31, 2005, an amount 
of Rs.96.4 crore had been released covering 
60,335 dwelling units and 381 toilet seats. 


e Under Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana, in 
2002-03, Rs 2,800 crores was provided for this 
scheme to provide basic minimum services such 
as primary health, primary education and drinking 
water. 


e Under Pradhan Mantri Gram Sadak Yojana till 
December 2002, road connectivity was prcvided 
to over 12,000 habitations at the cost of a-ound 
Rs 3,300 crores. 


e Under Antyodaya Anna Yojana in 2002, around 
24 lakhs tonnes of food grain were provided by 
the Central Government to provide 25 kg о' food 
grain at highly subsidised rates to poorest 
families living below the poverty line. 


_ From the above it is observed that there are 
a lot of achievements in rural and urban area over 
the period from these anti poverty programmes in 
India. 


Negative Appraisal 


Since the early 1950s, government has initiated, 
sustained and refined various planning schemes to 
help the poor attain self sufficiency in food production 
and increased standard of living conditions. Even 
though reduction of poverty from 36% (1993-94) to 
26% (1999-2000) to 22% (2004-05), has been shown 
in official report of Government of India, but the 
picture is not so clear because non-pecuniary 
dimensions such as health, education, crime and 
access to infrastructure has not improved India. 


Misuse of Assistance from International 
Agency: Developing countries like India depend 
more on outside assistance to expand existing 
programmes that are run mostly by governments. 
But at the same time there is very little evidence that 
foreign assistance has made much difference in 
overcoming the poverty trap in our country. Because 
the financial assistance received from international 
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agencies are not able to utilise it effectively due to 
shortage of ideas, enthusiasm and expectations at 
the planning level in the good execution of these 
schemes in India. 


Misuse of Domestic Funds and Bad 
Governance: |n rural India, government spends 
significant funds on subsidies for electricity, fertilizer, 
fuels, etc., food rations, price supports, land allocation 
/ distribution, job training and financial assistance for 
initiatives in agricullure and small business. But who 
has benefited from all these programmes and 
assistance? The beneficiaries are usually corrupt 
officials who manage and distribute funds and 
landlords and powerbrokers who directly or indirectly 
extract benefits for themselves. The poor do not gain 
much directly from any government programmes due 
to bribery, political influence in the allocation of fund, 
diffused focus and priorities, poor execution, shortage 
of rural infrastructure and social inequality. Similarly 
corruption and misallocation of development funds 
are ultimately the result of failed governance. 


Limited Role of Govt and NGOs: There are 
several participants in the developmental arena such 
as national and international agencies, private 
companies and non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) which have taken up projects to improve the 
quality of education and healthcare, focusing on specific 
critical areas such as HIV/AIDS, illiteracy and women's 
empowerment. However we are not able to eradicate 
poverty completely and improve life conditions of poor 
people in India due to limited role of Govt and NGO in 
the execution of anti poverty programmes. 


Conclusion 
Eradication of poverty in India is a long-term 


- goal. It is incorrect to say that all the poverty 


eradication programmes have failed because the 
growth of the middle class people indicates that 
economic prosperity has indeed been very impressive 
in India, but at the same time, the distribution of 
wealth is not at all even across the country. Poverty 
eradication is expected to make better progress in 
the coming years than in the past due to the 
increasing stress on education, reservation of seats 
in government jobs and the increasing empowerment 
of women have contributed much to the eradication 
of poverty in India. According to the statement of 
Nicholas Stern, vice-president of the World Bank that 
increasing globalization and investment opportunities 
contribute significantly to the reduction of poverty in 
India which would accelerate rise in per-capita 
income and economic development of our people. 


The author is Senior Lecturer, Department of 


Commerce, Annamalai University, Chidambaram, Tamil . ^ 


Nadu, India. 
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57 Under Swarna Jayanti Shahari Rozgar Yojana 
== (SJSRY) scheme in 2003-04, the central 
allocation of Rs. 94.50 crore plus Rs. 10.50 crore 
for North-Eastern Region including Sikkim was 
fully utilized and even in 2005-06, out of an 
allocation of Rs. 160.00 crore, Rs. 84.52 crore 
had been utilized until November 30, 2005. 


e Under Valmiki Ambedkar Awas Yojana 
(VAMBAY) up-to December, 31 2005, Rs. 866.16 
crore had been released as Central subsidy for 
the construction/up-gradation of 4, 11,478 dwelling 
units and 64,247 toilet seats under these schemes 
and then up to December 31, 2005, an amount 
of Rs.96.4 crore had been released covering 
60,335 dwelling units and 381 toilet seats. 


e Under Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana, in 
2002-03, Rs 2,800 crores was provided for this 
scheme to provide basic minimum services such 
as primary health, primary education and dr nking 
water. 


e Under Pradhan Mantri Gram Sadak Yojana till 
December 2002, road connectivity was provided 
to over 12,000 habitations at the cost of around 
Rs 3,300 crores. 


e Under Antyodaya Anna Yojana in 2002, around 
24 lakhs tonnes of food grain were provided by 
the Central Government to provide 25 kg o! food 
grain at highly subsidised rates to poorest 
families living below the poverty line. 


From the above it is observed: that there are 


а lot of achievements in rural and urban area over - 


the period from these anti poverty programmes in 
India. 


Negative Appraisal 


Since the early 1950s, government has initiated, 
sustained and refined various planning schemes to 
help the poor attain self sufficiency in food production 
and increased standard of living conditions. Even 
though reduction of poverty from 36% (1993-94) to 
26% (1999-2000) to 22% (2004-05), has been shown 
in official report of Government of India, but the 
picture is not so clear because non-pecuniary 
dimensions such as health, education, crime and 
access to infrastructure has not improved India. 


Misuse of Assistance from International 
Agency: Developing countries like India depend 
more on outside assistance to expand existing 
programmes that are run mostly by governments. 
But at the same time there is very little evidence that 
foreign assistance has made much difference in 
overcoming the poverty trap in our country. Because 
the financial assistance received from international 
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agencies are not atie to utilise it effectively due to 
shortage of ideas, enthusiasm and expectations at 
the planning level in the good execution of these 
schemes in India. 


Misuse of Domestic Funds and Bad 
Governance: |n rural India, government spends 
significant funds on subsidies for electricity, fertilizer, 
fuels, etc., food rations, price supports, land allocation 
/ distribution, job training and financial assistance for 
initiatives in agriculture and small business. But who 
has benefited from all these programmes and 
assistance? The beneficiaries are usually corrupt 
Officials who manage and distribute funds and 
landlords and powerbrokers who directly or indirectly 
extract benefits for themselves. The poor do not gain 
much directly from any government programmes due 
to bribery, political influence in the allocation of fund, 
diffused focus and priorities, poor execution, shortage 
of rural infrastructure and social inequality. Similarly 
corruption and misallocation of development funds 
are ultimately the result of failed governance. 


Limited Role of Govt and NGOs: There are 
several participants in the developmental arena such 
as national and international agencies, private 
companies and non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) which have taken up projects to improve the 
quality of education and healthcare, focusing on specific 
critical areas such as HIV/AIDS, illiteracy and women's 
empowerment. However we are not able to eradicate 
poverty completely and improve life conditions of poor 
people in India due tc limited role of Govt and NGO in 
the execution of anti poverty programmes. 


Conclusion 


Eradication of poverty in India is a long-term 
goal. It is incorrect to say that all the poverty 
eradication programmes have failed because the 
growth of the middle class people indicates that 
economic prosperity has indeed been very impressive 
in India, but at the same time, the distribution of 
wealth is not at all even across the country. Poverty 
eradication is expected to make better progress in 
the coming years than in the past due to the 
increasing stress on education, reservation of seats 
in government jobs and the increasing empowerment 
of women have contributed much to the eradication 
of poverty in India. According to the statement of 
Nicholas Stern, vice-president of the World Bank that 
increasing globalization and investment opportunities 
contribute significantly to the reduction of poverty in 
India which would accelerate rise in per-capita 
income and economic development of our people. 


The author is Senior Lecturer, Department of 
Commerce, Annamalai University, Chidambaram, Tamil 
Nadu, India. 
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HINDU е SUNDAY, DECEMBER 2, 2007 


Six key risks slowing down 


— cti ti ee 


development: report 


Special Correspondent 


NEW DELHI: India is at an in- 
flection point — the prospect 
of sustaining 8-10 per cent 
growth is achievable, but a 
number of basic challenges are 
acting as a handbrake on de- 
velopment and need to be ad- 
dressed, a report released here 
on Saturday by the World Eco- 
nomic Forum’s ‘Global Risk 
Network’ and the Confedera- 
tion of Indian Industry (СП) 
has said. 

The report has pointed out 
that while it is well known that 
the existing infrastructure in 
India is stretched to its limits 
and that massive investments 
are required, there is also an 
urgent need for the govern- 
ment, the private sector and 
civil society to collaborate on 
governance reforms to elim- 
inate corruption and ensure 
equity in the provision of basic 
services such as education, 
water and sanitation. 

It has also found that while 
much can be gained by remov- 
ing constraints inherent in in- 
efficient government 
bureaucracies, complex tax 
regulations and labour market 
rigidities, the country’s deci- 
іоп-такегѕ cannot assume 


‘will read like today's. For, àl- 
though the economic funda- 


political dynamics and scope 
of structural reforms that are 
more likely to shape the next 
chapter. These are among the 
findings of the report titled 
“India@Risk 2007’, 

Published to coincide with 


the ‘India Economic Summit’ 
starting here on Sunday, the 
report features the latest in- 
sights into trends, potential 
consequences and mitigation 
relevant to six key risks facing 
India. These are: 

1) Economic impact of de- 
mographics — India is facing a 
demographic dividend. What 
must be done to ensure it does 
not turn into a demographic 
liability? Can the ‘inequality 
trap’ be overcome and inclu- 
sive growth achieved? 

2) Loss of fresh water 
(cuantity and quality) — How 
best can India cope with in- 
creasing freshwater 
insecurity? 

3) Economic shocks and oil 
p2aks — How vulnerable is In- 
dia to external economic tur- 
bulence? What exogenous 
crises would risk derailing In- 
dia’s growth prospects (for in- 
stance, an oil price shock)? 

4) Geopolitical risks: Glob- 
alisation versus protectionism 
— What happens if there is a 
backlash or retrenchment 
from globalisation? With the 
explosion of expectations, can 
India keep up with its own 
aspirations? 

5) Climate change: The en- 
vironment and challenges to 


balance the complex trade- 


risks and opportunities for In- 
dia? 

6) Societal risks: Infectious 
diseases — What must be done 
to combat the spread of high- 
mortality disease and pan- 
demics? What if India fails? 


2 ү 


According to CII Director- 
General Shamsher S, Mehta, 
“Along with national security, 
the three pillars of security — 
human, economic and physi- 
cal — need to be raised to bring 
the economy to a position 
where the challenges can be 
met. The risks were identified 
because of their inter-connec- 
tedness, which magnifies their 
impact," he said. 

In preparing the report, 
more than 40 experts from 
business, academia, non-go- 
vernment organisations and 
policy-making were asked to 
consider the drivers of the re- 
cent period of unprecedented 
growth in India and the oppor- 
tunities that exist, as well as 
the threats to the country's 
continuing progress. 


Three economic threats 


Gareth Shepherd, who over- 
sees economic and financial 
risks in WEF's Global Risk 
Network, pointed out that 
while sustained 8-10 per cent 
growth for India is possible, “it 
is not a given." "In the short 
term, three economic threats 
loom large: A rising rupee, an 
oil price shock and a collapse 
of asset prices [especially 
property or shares], triggered 


that tomorrow's growth-story— India's -growth = Can India Буға global re-appreciz.... -f 


risk. In the medium and lon; 


я ~ offs between the environment te risk mitigation should 
^52 mentale are in place, it is the — arid growth? “What are the focuson building increased re- 


silience via continued invest- 
ment in basic infrastructure 
and education, as well as on 
inclusive growth, in order to 
reap the demographic divi- 
dend of a young, aspiring and 
growing populace," he said. 
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SWARNJAYANTI GRAM SWAROZGAR YOJANA 
(SGSY) — TOOL FOR POVERTY ERADICATION 


M. Selvakumar & R. Sundar 


The objective of the SGSY is to bring the assisted poor families (Swarozgaris) 

above the Poverty Line by providing them income-generating assets through 

a mix of Bank Credit and Governmental Subsidy. Swarnjayanti Gram Swarozgar 

Yojana aims at establishing a large number of micro-enterprises in the rural 
í areas, building upon the potential of the rural poor. 


Introduction 


feature of government initiatives in the rural areas. 
The programmes have been reviewed and 
strengthened in the successive years in order to 


Anti-poverty Programmes have been a dominant 
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Government has several schemes to help the poor 
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sharpen their focus on reduction of Rural Poverty. 
The results achieved, in the meanwhile, are worth 
noting. In percentage terms, rural poverty has reduced 
from 56.44% of the country's population in 1973-74 
to 37.27% in 1993-94. Some States have been more 
successful in reducing. their poverty (rural) during 
this period. These States are Andhra Pradesh, Goa, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, 
and West Bengal. However, the cause of concern is 
that the estimated number of the rural poor is still 
about 244 million which has led to further review and 
restructuring of the anti-poverty Programmes. The 
Swarnjayanti Gram Swarozgar Yojana (SGSY) is the 
result of such latest review and restructuring of the 
programmes. . 


Swarnjayanti Gram Swarozgar Yojana 


The Swarnjayanti Gram Swarozgar Yojana 
(SGSY) has been launched with effect from April 1, 
1999 as a new Self-employment Programme. With 
the coming into effect of the SGSY, the earlier 
programmes of Integrated Rural Development 
Programm (IRDP), Training of Rural Youth for Self- 
Employment (TRYSEM), Development of Women 
and Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA), the Ganga 
Kalyan Yojana (GKY) as well as the Million Wells 
Scheme. (MWS) are no longer in operation. 


The objective of the SGSY is to bring the 
assisted poor families (Swarozgaris) above the 
Poverty Line by providing them income-generating 
assets through a mix of Bank Credit and 
Governmental Subsidy. Swarnjayanti Gram 
Swarozgar Yojana aims at establishing a large 
number of micro-enterprises in the rural areas, 
building upon the potential of the rural poor. It is 
rooted in the belief that rural poor in India have 
competencies and, given the right support can be 
successful producers of valuable goods/services. 


The SGSY is different from earlier programmes, 
in terms of the strategy envisaged for its 
implementation, and has been conceived as a 
holistic programme of self-employment covering all 
aspects of self-employment, viz., organization of the 
rural poor in to Self-Help Groups and their capacity 
building, training, planning of activity clusters, 
infrastructure build-up and technology and marketing 
support. 


Below the Poverty Line families in rural areas 
constitute the target group of the SGSY. Within the 
target group, special safeguards have been provided 
to vulnerable sections, by way of reserving 5096 
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benefits for SCs/STs, 4096 for women and 3*6 for 
disabled persons. 


Assistance under the SGSY to individual 
Swarozgaris or Self-Help-Groups, is given in the 
form of subsidy by the Government and credit by the 
Banks. Subsidy under the SGSY to individuals is 
uniform at 30% of the Project Cost subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 7500. In respect of SCs/STs, the 
subsidy is 5096 of the Project Cost, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 10,000. For groups of Swarozgaris, 
the subsidy is 5096 of the cost of the Scheme, 
subject to a ceiling of Rs. 1.25 lakh. There is no 
monetary limit on subsidy for Irrigation. Projects; 
subsidy is back ended. 


The Swarnjayanti Gram Swarozgar Yojana 
(SGSY) is financed on 75:25 cost sharing basis 
between the Centre and the States. The SGSY is 
being implemented by the District Rural Development 
Agencies (DRDAs), with the active involvement of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs), the Banks, the 
Line Departments and the Non-Government 
Organisations (NGOs). 


Activity Clusters - Planning and Selection 


There are two key aspects of the SGSY, namely, 
Activity Clusters and the Group Approach. Each 
Block has to concentrate on 4-5 Key Activities based 
on local resources, occupational skills of the people 
and availability of markets so that the Swarozgaris 
can draw sustainable incomes from their investments. 
Selection of these activities has to be done with the 
approval of the Panchayat Samitis at the Block level 
and District Rural Development Agency/Zilla Parishad 
at the District level. These Key Activities should 
preferably be taken up in clusters so that the 
backward and forward linkages can be effectively 
established. The SGSY also focuses on organisation 
of the poor at grassroots level through a process of 
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social mobilisation for poverty eradication. Social 
mobilisation enables the poor build their own 
organisations {Self-Help-Groups (SHGs)} in which, 
they participate fully and directly and take decisions 
on all issues that will help them in coming above the 
Poverty Line. A SHG may consist of 10-20 persons 
belonging to families below the Poverty Line and a 
person should not be a member of more than one 
group. In the case of minor irrigation schemes and 
in the case of disabled persons, this number may be 
a minimum of five (5). ў 


Physical Progress of SGSY 


Between 1999 and March 31, 2006, about 19 
lakh SHGs have been organized under SGSY. Of 
these, 10 lakh SHGs have passed дгаде-! and 6.22 
lakh grade-ll and 3.09 lakh SHGs have taken up 
economic activity. The percentage of SHGs taking 
up economic activity, out of SHGs that have passed 
grade-ll, is around 50 per cent in 2005-06. Similarly, 
the number of SHG swarozgaris assisted has also 
increased irom 3.47 lakh to 5.87 lakh during this 
period. Of course, the number of individual 
swarozgaris assisted has declined from 5.9 lakh to 
2.67 lakh during the same period. The percentage 
of SC/ST community members assisted under the 
programme has increased from 44 per cent to £5 per 
cent, the percentage of women from 44.6% to 58% 
and the percentage of disabled from 0.91 per cent 
to 24.91 per cent. Table | shows the detailed 
physical progress of SGSY since inception. 


Financial Progress of SGSY 


Between 1999 and March 2006, an amount of 
Rs. 8223.20 crore were allocated for this progra nme, 
out of which Rs.7494.75 crore (91%) were utilized. 
The percentage of utilization to the funds available 
has increased from 49% during 1999-2000 to 89% 
in 2005-06. Fund utilization towards training and skill 
development too has increased from 396 to 3.6496 
during this period. With regard to the credit mobilized, 
Rs.1056 crore was provided to this programme in 
1999-2000, which has gone up to Rs. 1755.27 crores 
by March 2006. The per cent of credit support has 
increased from 32.96 in 1999-2000 to 61 in 2003-04 
and declined to 16.84 in 2005-06. In tune with the 
growing emphasis on group approach, the investment 
Support towards the groups has been making steady 
progress. This is seen in the ratio of investment on 
SHGs vs. individuals which has almost gone up by 
seven times from 0.24 to 1.84 during this period. 
Similarly, the per capita investment under this 
programme has increased from Rs.17, 000 to Rs. 
25,000. (Table ||) 
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Monitoring of SGSY 


A comprehensive system of monitoring has been 
adcpted under the SGSY. The programme is 
monitored from the Central level down to the grass- 
roots level. At the Central level, the Central Level 
Co-ordination Committee (CLCC) monitors and 
reviews the implementation of the Programme and 
lays down Policy Guidelines for all aspects related 
to credit linkages for the SGSY. The Performance 
Review Committee of the Department of Rural 
Development also reviews the implementation of the 
SGSY. At the State levei, a State Level Coordination 
Committee (SLCC) monitors the Programme. In 
addition, the progress under the SGSY is monitored 
periodically through Reports and Returns submitted 
by DRDAs/States. Detailed monitoring formats for 
reporting progress of the Programme have been 


circulated to all the DRDAs. Implementation of the . 


Programme is monitored and reviewed through the 
Project Directors’ Workshops and periodic Meetings 
with the State Secretaries. At the Block/DRDA level, 
monitoring is done through field visits and physical 
verification of assets. Efforts are underway to bring 
all the DRDAs of the country within online networks 
for smooth flow of information from the Districts to 
the Centre and the States/UTs. 


Conclusion 


Prompt recovery of loans will be an important 
aspect of SGSY, not only to ensure discipline but 
more importantly as it reflects the success of the 
self-employment programme. All concerned must 
therefore ensure that the recovery is hundred per 
cent. To ensure this, the government should take 
some measure for hundred per cent loan recovery. 
Moreover a very good monitoring system is adopted 
for SGSY, that system should be reviewed once in 
suitable period intervals. 


SGSY is the best tool to eradicate poverty in 
rural India. The Government support and assistance 
is essential for the success of programme like 
SGSY. The physical and financial progress of SGSY 
shows its worst result in recent years. Therefore, the 
government should come forward to allot huge 
amount of fund to this programme. The role of NGOs 
is important for the success of SGSY because they 
are the field workers of this programme. Hence 
NGOs should serve SGSY Swarozgarise with an 
open heart. 


The authors are Lecturer, PG & Research Dept of 
Commerce, Sri S R NM College, Sattur, Tamilnadu 
and Head, Dept of Commerce (CA), Vidyasagar College, 
Udumalpet, Tamilnadu respectively. 
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New Delhi seemed an 
unlikely setting to dis- 
cuss the potentially debilitating 
risks that could hamper India's 
rapid growth, far removed as it 


were from that bleak scenario. ‘In- , 


dia@Risk: Six global challenges 
ahead’, was one of the subjects of a 
weighty discussion at the India Ec- 
onomic Summit of the World Eco- 
nomic Forum (WEF) held recently 
in New Delhi. But as the panellists 
on the discussion, among them Ms 
Madeleine Albright, former US 
Secretary of State, and Mr Robert 
Blackwill, former US Amabassador 
to India, pointed out, the risks ure 
quite real and India had better be 
alive to them. 


THE KEY RISKS 
A report prepared by the WEF's 
Global Risk Network and the CII 
gave the latest insights into trends, 
potential consequences and miti- 
gation relevant to six key risks In- 
dia faces. The risks outlined were: 
Economic impact of demo- 
graphics: India is facing a demo- 


tack or acquiesce, both with disas- 


trous consequences, emphasised 
Mr Blackwill. 

A US attack, he said, would lead 
to a long war, alienate the Islamic 
world and increase terrorism glob- 
ally. The other alternative is if Iran 
acquires nuclear zape “it will 
change the world” and о! 
states will acquire weapons and In- 
dia will be in the firing line. At the 
least, this has the potential to cre- 
ate serious negative effects on the 
Indian economy. 

The other thing that could po- 
tentially derail the India growth 
story, said Mr Blackwill is the 
price of oil, An ADB study indicates 
that every $10 per barrel rise in the 
price of oil held fora ear could cut 
India’s annual growth back by one 

er cent. So, if the price of oil reac- 
ed $150, India would stare at a 


growth. Describing it as a possible 
"disaster", Mr Blackwill said this is 
a real possibility if the US attacked 
Iran. “I am not predicting a war, 
but we are going down that river at 


three or four per cent rate of 


E E 
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im: "The report says there are di- 
vergent views ‚оп this. Some 
experts see a reversal of globalisa- 
tion аза key risk, while others posit 
that India is well-shielded by vir- 
tue of its low share of world trade, 
huge international diaspora and 
success in becoming an ICT hub. 
Others believe that inequalities are 
beginning to diminish, while yet 
others say they are growing. The 
mismatch of interests and/or nega- 
tive perceptions could lead to an 
endogenous backlash against glob- 
alisation, as well as social and polit- 
ical tensions. 
Climate change: The trend is 
that India has become a major 
global player in carbon emissions 
— it is now number four in the 
world in its overall carbon dioxi 
emissions, behind China, the Us 
and the EU. India's emissions per 
capita increased by 50 per cent in 
the last 15 years, 
says the report. 
Trends in In- 
dia's climate 
change risk de- 


02007 


PA report presented аё ~ 
the recent India 


Economic Summit of 
the World Economic 
Forum provides 
insights into the six 
key risks that could 
be a hurdle to the 


graphic dividend, what must be 
done to ensure it does not turn into 
a demographic liability? 

Lossof freshwater (quantity and 
quality): How best can India cope 
with increasing freshwater 
insecurity? 

Economic shocks and oil peaks: 


about four knots,” he added. 

The other high-profile panellist, 
Ms Madeleine Albright, too, was 
equally candid when she pointed 
out the risks to India were from 
terrorism, nuclear proliferation 
and the gap between the rich and 
the poor. 


pend on global 
drivers: global 
carbon emissions 
and deforestation, 
both are systemic 
and entrenched. 
The mean surface 
temperature “іп 
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How vulnerable is India to exter- 
nal economic turbulence? 

Geopolitical risks: Globalisa- 
tion vs protectionism — what hap- 
pens if there is a backlash or 
retrenchment from globalisation? 
With the explosion of expecta- 
tions, can India keep up with its 
own aspirations? 

Climate change: Environmen- 
tal challenges to India’s growth — 
can India balance the trade-offs be- 
tween the environment and 
growth? 

Societal risk: Infectious diseas- 
es — what must be done to combat 
the spread of high-mortality dis- 
ease and pandemics? What if India 
fails? 

In preparing the report on risks, 
more than 40 experts from busi 
academia, NGOs and policy 
ing were asked to consider the 
drivers of the recent period of un- 
precedented growth and the op- 
portunities that exist, as well as the 
threats to continuing progress. 


WAR, OIL AND TERRORISM 

“It is clear that India is at an in- 
flection point,” points out the re- 
port, “the prospect of sustaining 
8-10 per cent growth is achievable 
but а number of basic challenges 
are acting as a handbrake on devel- 
opment and need to be addressed.” 
Mr Blackwill pulled no punches 
when he conjured up two apoca- 
lyptic alternatives: a US attack on 
Tran or living with anuclear-armed 
Iran. As he said, “Iran has clearly 
embarked on an effort to acquire 


She also questioned the rele- 
vance of world bodies created in 
another age, such as the UN, the 
WTO and the Doha Round, saying: 
“Given the interdependence of the 
world, the international institu- 
tions we've grown up with don't 
work.” She said that the world 
should look at ways of bringing dif- 
ferent players to the global deci 
sion-making table, particularly 
businesses and NGOs, to réflect the 
changing power structures in the 
world. “Coca-Cola probably has 
more power than Uruguay,” she 
exclaimed. 


DEMOGRAPHIC DIVIDEND? 

The demographic challenge was 
dealt with at length by the panel- 
lists. Over half of India’s popula- 
tion is under 25 years of age and 
within а decade the working pop- 
ulation could peak at 800 million 
people, posing huge challenges in 
terms of creating employment and 
training workers, 

As Mr Shamsher Mehta, Direc- 
tor-General, CII, pointed out, “The 
rest of the world is ageing; India is 
in a position to provide the world's 
workforce.” However, he conced- 
ed that the education system has 
come unstuck and vocational train- 
ing is seen as a failure. India's de- 
mographic surge should be 
converted into an opportunity, he 
said, cautioning that “these ten 
years are never going to come 


again.’ 
Mr Chaly Mah, CEO, Asia Pacif- 
ic, Deloitte, Singapore, busted an- 


other myth about the demographic 
dividend. Education, he said, is the 
core of the issue. “If71 million 

ple are going to join the workforce 
in the next five years, the question 
is not if there will be enough jobs 
but are these 71 million employa- 
ble?" Deloitte's costs, һе said, in 
recruiting and training Indian em- 
ployees have escalated. It's a myth 
that China and India have a lot of 
people available for hire, because 
“when talking about skilled profes- 
sionals, there is a massive shor- 
tage." 


GOING IN-DEPTH 

The India DRisk report deals in 
depth witli each of the potential 
threats to the Indian economy. 
Most of th : statistics and the real- 
ity of it all are known but, collated 
together, i- makes for stark read- 


ing. 
Loss of freshwater: India has18 
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рег cent of the world’s population 
but only 4 per cent of its water 
resources. The National Commis- 
sion on Water predicts that by 
2050, demand for water will ex- 
ceed all available sources of Supply. 
olis 


It goes on to say that social, politi- 
cal and economic tensions over ac- 
cess to quality water resources may 
cause short- and long-term damage 
to the business and investment cli- 
mate in India. 3 { 
Economic shocks and ‘oil 
peaks: The report points out that 
the mood is upbeat; the consensus 
is for a repeat of a “Goldilocks year 
of growth in 2008" (ie., 8 per cent 
plus). India is far better placed to 
wit а an economic downturn 
than it was in the 1990s. However, 
while sustained 8-10. per cent 
growth for India is possible, it is 
not a given, as three ugly are 
threatening the Goldilocks scena- 
rio: a rising rupee, an oil price 


(SAG 


India has in- 
creased broadly in 
line with the glob- 
al trend, while in 2007, the worst 
flooding in western Indía in over a 
century killed over 1,200 people 
with millions displaced. The risk is. 
that the indirect impact of global 
climate change could have dramat- 
ic effects on demand and invest-' 


ment patterns as well as 
interrupting business operations 
and supply chains. 


Infectious diseases: The report 
pofnts out that HIV/AIDS and ТВ 
are highly connected and mutually 
reinforce each other: the high 
prevalence of both threatens the 
Indian society and economy by re- 
ducing the workforce, diminishing 
productivity and cutting house- 
hold incomes. Diseases suchas ma- 
laria аге developing пем 
drug-resistant strains. And other 
chronic diseases such as diabetes, 
cancer and heart diseases too are 
emerging as debilitating factors, 

The report has systematically 


. catalogued each risk, the important 


trends, impact, and the risk miti- 
gation by the government with ex- 
amples of affirmative action. 

Terrorism: Lastly, the emerging 
risk for India is the emergence of 
organised terrorism. In recent 
times India has faced the worst ter- 
Tofist attacks on its soil since 2004, 
second only to Iraq in terms of lives 
lost! Certainly, the risks Outlined in 
this report provide food for 
thought, and action, as India hur- 
tles on. 


India growth story. 


E Child labour falls by 49 per cent ^ 


Special Correspondent 


HYDERABAD: The latest eco- 
nomic census on the entre- 
preneurial units located in 
the State, mainly in the unor- 
ganised sector, has revealed a 
49 per cent decrease in child 
labour and 85 per cent rise in 
employment of women, com- 
pared to the last census 
(1998). 

Disclosing the details of the 
fifth census conducted with 
2005 as reference year, Direc- 
tor, Directorate of Economic 
and Statistics, Saroja Rama 
Rao said here on Friday that 
the child labour figures of the 
fourth census was 5.11 lakh, 
which declined sharply to 
2.61 lakh now. The laws and 
rules framed by the Govern- 


* Economic census reveals 85 per cent rise ir, 


employment of women 


Sa PIS LNT (a 
* Number of educational institutions is 1.28 lakh, 


with a work force of 7.68 lakh 


ment had led to the decrease 
in child labour mainly in ur- 
ban areas. 

The number of enterprises 
engaged in agricultural and 
non-agricultural economic 
activities went up to 39.79 
lakh, providing employment 
to 112 crore persons, as 
against 29,03 lakh enterpris- 
es and 75.12 lakh people dur- 
ing the previous census. Of 
the1.12 crore employed, 19.88 
lakh were engaged in agricul- 
ture activity and 92,14 lakh in 


Se 


non-agriculture activity. A 
majority of those employed 
were in rural areas -- 68.42 
lakh persons (61.08 per cent) 
as against 43,59 lakh persons 
(38.91 percent) in urban 
areas. 

Of the total enterprises, 
26.44 lakh (66.15 per cent) 
were Own Account Enter- 
prises and 13.53 lakh (33.85 
per cent) establishments. Of 
the total enterprises, 28.48 
lakh units were located in ru- 
ral areas and 11.49 lakh in ur- 


ban places. Similarly, a 
majority of those employed 
were in rural areas (61.08 per 
cent), as against 43.59 lakh 
persons (38,92 per cent) in 
urban areas, 

Retail trade vonstituted the 
major group activily in non- 
agricultural enterprises 
(87.71 per cent), followed by 
manufacturing (2401 per 
cent). The number of educa- 
tional institutions was 1.28 
lakh with a work force of 7.68 
lakh, About 21.10 lakh enter- 
prises were owned by SC, ST 
and OBC persons in the State. 

Dr. Rao said there was a 10 
to 12 per cent growth іш the 
unorganised which contrib- 
uted four per cent of th 


GSDP, which was Rs.9, 
crore in 2006-07, / 
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INDIRA GANDHI NATIONAL OLD AGE 
PENSION SCHEME FORMALLY LAUNCHED 


The Indira Gandhi National Old Age Pension Scheme(IGNOAPS) named after the late Prime 
Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi on to all those senior citizens who are 65 years of age or above and 
living below the poverty line (BPL) was formally launched November 19, by the Prime Minister Dr. 
Manmohan Singh in a function held at G.M.C Balayogi Auditorium in the Parliament Library Complex. 
A large number of senior citizens had come from different parts of the country to attend the launching 
ceremony. 


Welcoming the Prime Minister The Union Rural Development Minister Dr.Raghuvansh Prasad Singh 
termed the IGNOAPS as a broad based scheme and urged for a reduction in the present age of 65 
years to 60 years and extend it to all needed persons from the BPL families including the widows, 
destitutes and physically challenged persons of that age group. Reffering to the various shemes of the 
Rural Development Ministry like the NREGA, SGSY, TSC and the Bharat Nirman the minister expressed 
the hope that the new scheme will-cater all rural poors. 


Speaking on the occasion the Finance Minister P. Chidambaram said the government wants to 
double the number of present 87 lakh beneficiaries under this scheme and has asked the states to 
respond positively. So far 11 states Have responded positively towards matching the Central Aid given 
under this head. States will have to provide Rs.3772 crore as their share.for it. 


Shri Chidambaram also asked rtie Rural Development Ministry to instruct the states for having a 
bank account for all the beneficiaries by July 2008 so as to send the pension money directly to the 
beneficiaries. He expressed the hop» that the programme will go unhindered, with out leakage and 
uninterrupted. 


Speaking on the occasion the Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh said by providing some sense 
of security to our vulnerable elderly citizens in 1995 and keeping the rise of living cost in mind revised 
the assistance being provided by the Central Government from Rs.75 to Rs.200 per month. The State 
Governments have been asked to match this raise. He complimented those states which have 
responded positively. Dr. Singh termed the new scheme as a demand driven social security programme 
not restricted by budget allocations.He hoped that the new criteria will almost double the coverage from 
about 87 lakhs now to almost 1.6 crores. Calling for the proper dissemination of information and greater 
awareness regarding the scheme and the entitlement Dr. singh asked the states to own this sheme 
as thir own and increase their contribution to the benefits and ensure that no one is left out . He said 
there is merit in including widows and physically challaned persons in the ambit of social assistance. 
The old age pension scheme needs to be further extended to cover all those above 60 years. We hope 
to do this in future, he added. 


The Prime Minister also gave away the pension papers to one beneficiary from 24 States and Union 
Territories as symbolic gesture. 


National Old Age Pension Scheme was introduced as a public response to the deprivation, and 
insecurities faced by the aged. Firstly, adults in poor households themselves face insecurity of work 
and income in their quest to lead lives of security and some dignity. Secondly, in India the aged are 
generally dependent on their children for support. The presence of the aged in poor families adds to 
the financial burden and further deprivation of the family as a whole. The insecurity of the household 
is further exacerbated by general poverty and greater morbidity among the aged. Thirdly, the absence 
of adequate public health care facilities, and the increasing cost of private healthcare facilities for the 
aged can throw the household into a major crisis. As the demographic transition picks up in India, the 
share of the aged is likely to increase and so will the insecurities of the aged. The benefit of the National 
Old Age Pension Scheme has been widely accepted. 


(Source: PIB) 
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Regional Dimension of Growth and Employment 


K V RAMASWAMY 


Regional inequality has emerged as a key issue in 
recent discussions of development policy. States within 
India differ greatly in terms of economic growth and 
employment potential. This paper examines some 
aspects of this regional employment growth in India 
during 1983 to 2004-05. The results confirm widening 
interstate disparities in income in the first quinquennium 
of the 21st century, a continuation of the trend of the 
1990s. Urban employment occurs strongly in initially 
urbanised states. All states are found to be diversifying, 
but at a slower pace in low income states. А geographic 
concentration of skilled labour is observed in financial 
and business services. 


This paper is based on a study done for the Institute of South Asian 
Studies, National University of Singapore, Singapore. I am grateful to 
an anonymous referee for helpful comments on an earlier draft of this 
paper. The usual disclaimer applies. 


K Ramaswamy (swamy1378@gmail.com) is currently at the Institute of 
South Asian Studies, National University of Singapore, Singapore. 
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are an unmistakable feature of economic growth and 


T* regional disparities (interstate) in economic well-being 
change in India. In the years prior to independence, 


a pattern of ‘agglomerated’ growth emerged, with islands of concen- 

trated growth but having very weak dispersal effects...As late as 1948, 

the presidency states (Bombay, Madras and Calcutta) accounted for 

76.7 per cent of the total industrial workers and 77 per cent of indus- 

trial production... the share of mineral rich states of Bihar, Orissa 

and Madhya Pradesh was 9.6 per cent (industrial production)... The 

Southern region around Madras and Bombay, and especially what later 

became the state of Gujarat, was better placed and had a better start in 

terms of agriculture and industry [Krishna Bharadwaj 1982: 609]. 

Later studies of regional disparities during the period of eco- 
nomic planning in India observed that the impulses of growth are 
more widely dispersed than before but confirmed the persistence 
of wide disparities in development levels [Srivastava 1994 among 
others]. Whether these development disparities have tended to 
accentuate or diminish in recent years of reforms, trade liberali- 
sation and grater integration with the global economy is an im- 
portant question with social and political economy implications. 

The issue of regional disparities in employment in recent years 

of openness is important simply because labour markets are the 
key avenue through which international trade and investment 
openness affects the domestic economy. The problem of regional 
income inequalities has attracted much attention in recent years 
[Sachs et al 2002; Ahluwalia 2001; Shetty 2003; Bhattacharya and 
Sakthivel 2004a; Bagchi and Kurian 2005 among others]. Most of 
these have focused on the disparities in per capita incomes and re- 
port a tendericy for divergence. However, studies of interstate dis- 
parities in employment opportunities or labour market outcomes 
are very few and deserve equal attention. Among them, studies by 
Bhattacharya and Sakthivel (2004b) and Ahsan and Pages (2006) 
constitute the recent key studies with their detailed analysis of 
interstate differences in employment outcomes. The time period 
covered in these two studies from 1983 to 1999-2000 correspond- 
ing to the then availability of national sample survey (м55) em- 
ployment and unemployment data Other studies have focused on 
the impact of labour regulations and trade liberalisation on manu- 
facturing employment and labour demand [Besley and Burgess 
2004; Hasan, Mitra and Ramaswamy 2007). These two economet- 
ric studies mainly utilise state level data on menufacturing indus- 
tries available in the annual survey of industries (As) 

In this paper, I investigate the growth and structure of em- 
ployment in 14 major states of India during 1983 and 2004-05. 
This will help maintain comparability with two important recent 
studies of regional income disparities, namely, Ahluwalia (2001) 
and Sachs et al (2002). Sachs et al (2002) have carried out both 
the sigma and beta tests of convergence for the 14 major states 
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using per capita gross state domestic product (Gspp) data for the 
period 1980 to 1998. They found that 14 major Indian states for 
the period are diverging overtime. Major states in India exhibited 
a lack of both sigma and beta convergence. Their analysis leads 
thern to suggest that the forces of convergence are weak in India. 
Ahluwalia (2001) in his comparative evaluation of the economic 
performance of states observed that the estimated Gini-coefficient 


Table 1: Employment by Sector - 1983 to 2004-05 (in millions) 


Sector 1983 1993-94 1999-2000 2004-05 
Agriculture 2071 2395 2403 — 2588 
Mining and quarrying 18 27 23 25 
Manufacturing 32.3 39.8 438 559 
Electricity, water, etc 0.8. 14 10 12 
Construction 68 121 175 260 
Trade (retail+ wholesale), hotels and restaurants 191 284 409 496 
Transport, storage and communications 75 10.7 14.6 18.6 
Other services such as finance, business, 

public administration, education, etc 26.7 398 38.1 454 
Allsectors 302.3 374.3 3984 4580 


Source: NSS employment and unemployment surveys adjusted for population censuses, Employment is measured 
by number of workers by the usual principal and subsidiary status. 


Table 2: Employment Growth Rates by Sector - 1983 to 2004-05* 


Sector 1993-94 1999-2000 2004-05 over 2004-05 over 
‘over 1983 over 1993-94 1999-2000 — 1993-94 
Agriculture 14 01 15 07 
Mining and quarrying ed 28 24 -04 
Manufacturing ы 2016 50 31 
Electricity, water, etc 48 -48 31 42 
Construction 57 64 82 72 
Trade (retail+ whole sale), hotels and restaurants 38 63 39 52 
Transport, storage and communications 34 5.3 49 51 
Other services such as finance, business, 
public administration, education, etc 39 07 36 12 
Allsectors 21 10 28 19 


"Annual compound growth rates. 
Source: NSS employment and unemployment surveys adjusted for population censuses. Employment is measured 
by number of workers by the usual principal and subsidary status, 


(a key measure of income inequality) has increased fiom about 
0.16 in 1986-87 to 0.23 in 1997-98. 

I have estimated the Gini-coefficients for two years, 1993-94 
and 2004-05, using per capita Gspp data. It is found to have risen 
from 0.28 in 1993-94 to 0.36 in 2004-05. These 14 states have 
large populations and together have a share of more than оз per 
cent of India’s population.' My analysis of employment growth is 
primarily based on the quinquennial Nss employment and un- 
employment surveys (eus) spanning the period 1983 to 20¢ 4-05. 
It covers the longer period and makes possible analysis of cross- 
state employment growth and structure in the years of ecc- 
nomic reform beginning in 1991. Грау greater attention to the 


the concentration and diversification of the regional employ 
ment structure is presented. This section includes a discussion 
of dualism (organised and unorganised sectors) within sectors 
across states. Section 3 contains a discussion of interstate differ- 
ences in labour productivity and educational attainment of popu- 
lation. Section 4 presents a summary of the main findings and 
concluding remarks. 


1 Growthin Interstate GSDP and Employment 

It is useful to summarise the employment changes at the all-India 
level. The employment growth profile is presented in Table 1 (ab- 
solute numbers) and in Table 2 (growth rates). The first fact to be 
noted is the constancy in the growth rate of aggregate employ- 
ment in the 1980s (2 per cent during 1983 to 1993-94) and in the 
period spanning 1993-94 to 2004-05 (1.9 per cent). Second, the 
declining growth rate of employment in agriculture from 1.4 per 
cent in the 19805 to 0.7 per cent in the period 1993-94 to 2004-05. 
Third, the acceleration in employment growth rate in the con- 
struction sector. Fourth, the recovery of employment growth rate 
in the manufacturing sector in the recent period that is, 1999- 
2000 to 2004-05. Fifth, relatively higher rates of employment 
creation in the three service sectors, namely, trade and hotels, 
transport and communication and other services that include 
banking and business services. Sixth, one observes a greater 
change in employment shares of total employment in the post- 
reform period compared to the pre-reform period.? 

This aggregate picture serves as the background for my state 
level analysis.* The state level estimates of growth in GSDP and 
per capita GSDP cover the period 1993-94 to 2004-05. This pe- 
riod is further subdivided into two sub-periods, namely, 1993-94 
to 1999-2000; 1999-2000 to 2004-05. This corresponds to the 
NSSEUS years and enables me to systematically relate output and 
employment growth across states In the analysis of employ- 
ment differences, I cover the period 1983 to 1994. However, 6807 
growth for that period is not presented due to unavailability of a 
consistent series based on 1993-94 prices. I have divided the 14 
states into three groups by ranking each state based on its per 
capita asp» for the year 1993-94. The bottom five are states with 
relatively low income, the middle four are medium income states 
and the top five are the relatively rich states. 


Figure 1: Annual GSDP Growth Rates (in 90) 


problem of sectoral concentration and within sector changes 3 
in terms of duality (organised vs unorganised). The employ- 5 
ment estimates are based on the estimates of all-India popu- 
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lation for the four survey years (January-December) 1983, 
and (July-June) 1993-94, 1999-2000 and 2004-05. This 
is supplemented by other sources for the organised sector 
like the ast and the data from the employment informa- 
tion system of the Directorate General of Employment and 
Training (DGE&T). 

Following the introduction, this paper is organised 
into four sections. Section 1 begins with a brief review of 
growth and employment trends in India for the period 
1993 to 2003-04 and presents the state level analysis of 
GspP growth and employment. In Section 2, an analysis of 
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What have been the growth trends in csp? and per capita GSDP 
during 1993-94 to 2004-05? The estimates are shown in Table 3. 
First, the middle four and the top five ranking states (in terms of 
per capita сѕрр) have grown at a faster rate than the bottom four 
states in the entire period as well as the two sub-periods. Among 
the bottom five, Rajasthan has performed above average. Andhra 
Pradesh and Punjab are the under performing states in the me- 
dium (middle four) and high income groups (top fivc). Тһе GspP 


Table3: Annual Growth of GSDP and Per Capita GSDP - 1993-94 to 2004-05 (in 96) * 
GSOP at Constant Prices" Per Capita GSDP” 


Rank" State 199.9419 1999-2000 1993-9410 1993-94to 1999-2000 1993-3410 
1999-2000 2004-05 2004-05 1999-2000 102004-05 2004-05 
14 Bihar 44 47 46 17 2А 20 
13 Orissa 43 59 5.0 30 43 36 
12 Uttar Pradesh \ 46 42 4А 23 10 17 
11 Rajasthan 8.2 48 66 55 25 41 
10 Мадћуа Pradesh 5.4 29 43 34 09 22 
Mean of bottom five 5А 45 50 32 22. 27 
9 • West Bengal 71 70 71 54 5.6 5,5 
8 Andhra Pradesh 5.5 65 59 41 54 47 
7 Karnataka 76 61 69 60 47 54 
6 Kerala 56 68 62 45 62 53 
Meanof middle four 62 62 62 50 55 52 
S$ TamilNadu 66 41 55 55 3 44 
4 Gujarat 78 67 73 61 1315.53. 
3 Haryana 59 63 63 38 41 39 
2 Maharashtra 62 50 57 41 3А 38 
1 Punjab 48 39 44 19 67 21 
Mean of top five 6.3 53 58 43 16 31 
All M states 61 53 57 25 34 
Coefficient of variation 231 245 18.7 30.6 128.2 61.3 


* Average annual compound growth rates. The estimate of group meanis unweigh ed. 
**Rank based on per capita GSDP 1993-94. 

Source: Estumates based on NAS available at Www тірі mic in and CMIC-NAS, October 2006. 
growth rate of West Bengal is similar to Gujarzt, the fastest grow- 
ing state in this period. The interstate disparities in per capita in- 
come has widened as suggested by the rising coefficient variation 
(cv) in the second sub-period (128 from 36.6). This is partly due 
to the poor performance of Punjab whose growth rate is nega- 
tive in the period 1999-2000 to 2004-05. Even if one excludes 
Punjab, the cv increases from 33 to 45.7. The interstate differ- 
ences in aspi, growth rates are shown in Figure 1 (p 48). The em- 
ployment outcome of this differential output growth needs to be 
analysed. In Table 5 (p 51) and Figure 2, the estimates and graph 
of growth rates in employment for the same set of states for the 
two sub-periods are shown respectively. 


period of recovery of employment growth in India. Job crea- 
tion has reappeared in the Indian economy after a period 
of jobless growth in the 1990s. This is correctly reflected in 
the state-wise employment growth trends in Table 4 (p 50). 
In the 14 major states employment grew by 2.8 per cent per 
annum. This is similar to the all-India growth rate that we ç 
referred to earlier (Table 2). This recovery in employment 
growth is across the 14 states with Kerala as the exception 
(growth of 1.3 per cent in the first against 1.2 per cent in 
thesecond). Recovery is stronger in the higher income states 
(3.2 per cent from 1.4 per cent). Employment growth in the 
bottom five states with а share of more than 44 per cent of 
the workforce, has picked up to grow at the average of 14 
states (2.8 per cent) in the second period. We may note the 
impressive employment performance of two of the bottom 
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five states, namely, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. Among others, 

four states have recorded impressive growth rates in the second 

period, namely, West Bengal, Karnataka, Haryana and Mahar- 

ashtra. The relevant question is what has been the nature of this 

employment growth across states in terms of rural urban divide 
and formal and informal composition? Which sectors have grown 
and which have fallen behind? This will determine the quality of 
employment growth in а broader structural perspective. 

A comparison of urban and rural employment growth rates 
between pre-liberalisation years and post-liberalisation years 
is presented in Table 5 (p 51). The urban bias in relative growth 
rates of employment is evident. Across the 14 states, employ- 
ment has grown faster in urban areas in both the sub-periods of 
the post-liberalisation period (1993-94 to 1999-2000 and 1999- 
2000 to 2004-05). Kerala is the only exception with low growth 
rates in both urban and rural areas. Ia the top five states, the 
average urban employment growth is higher than that in the 
bottom five states. A significantly positive development has been 
the recovery of rural employment, on the average, in the second 
sub-period (1999-00 to 2004-05) across all the states, However, 
two states have experienced a slow down in rural employment, 
namely, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. It is negative growth in Tamil 
Nadu, a state of high urban employment growth, Is there a posi- 
tive relationship between the initial level of urbanisation and ur- 
ban employment growth? We observed a significant positive cor- 
relation between initial urbanisation in 1993-94 and total urban 
employment growth rate for the period 1993-94 and 2004-05 
(Figure 3, p 50). 

This clearly implies that benefits of growth in terms of employ- 
ment have largely gone to urbanised states in the years since liber- 
alisation. Perhaps this is the dark side of employment growth in 
India aggravating interstate inequalities. Figure 4 (p 51) exhibits 
the interstate differences in rural and urban employment growth 
rates for the period 1999-2000 to 2004-05. 


2 Regional Employment Structure 

The traditionai Kuznets-Chenery perspective of structural trans- 
formation suggests a reallocation of labour from agriculture 
to manufacturing and services as per capita income rises. The 


4 қ Figure 2: Annual Empl t 
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evolution of sectoral shares in India is observed to be unusual 
and may have far-reaching implications for employment growth 
(Kochhar et al 2006 among others]. India’s share of services in 
GDP has risen rapidly from 37 per cent to 49 per cent between 
Table 4: Annual Growth of Employment – 1993-94 to 2004-05 (in %) 


Employment Employment Growth 
Rank State Share in 1993-94 to 1999-20000 1993-9410 
1993-94 — 1999-2000 2004-05 — 2004-05 

14 — Bihar 90 20 22 21 

13 Orissa 41 08 25 16 

12 UttarPradesh 15.5 11 38 23 

11 Rajasthan 63 08 30 18 

10 Мадһуа Pradesh 91 11 27 18 
Average of bottom five 438" 11 28 19 

9 West Bengal 76 08 30 18 
8 AndhraPradesh 103 02 19 10 
7 Karataka 63 08 3) 18 
6 kerala 33 11 13 12 
Average of middle four 27.6" 08 24 1,5 

з Tamil Nadu. 81 00 17 08 
4 Gujarat 5,5 23 26 24 
3 Haryana 19 12 56 31 
2 Maharashtra 109 10 34 21 
1 Punjab 23 26 28 27 
Average of top five 28.6* 14 32 22 

AIL 14 states. 1000 10 28 18 


"Sum of shares states, average annual compound growth rates (per cent); rank. based per capita GSDP 1993-94 


1980 and 2000. However, the rise in employment share - from 
18.6 per cent to 22.4 per cent — during the same period is mar- 
ginal. This implies a rapid increase in labour productivity in the 
services sector, perhaps due to growth in skill-intensive services 
[Gordon and Gupta 2004]. This all-India aggregate picture hides 
many regional variations. The regional variations in per capita 
income could perhaps be due to the uneven spread of service 
sector employment both in quantity and quality. Higher income 
states will have a greater share of productive services, while the 
low income states may end up with low productivity employment 
that is actually a spillover of lack of alternative productive em- 
ployment opportunities. A preliminary look at the evolution of 
sectoral diversification of state economies is likely to throw some 
light on this issue. 

The pattern of sectoral 45 


Figure 3: Initial Urbanisation and Urban Employment Growth - 1993-2004* 


$9,000 (constant 1985 us dollars). India and her constituent 
states are far below this level of income and are likely to experi- 
ence increasing diversification. However, it is important to what 
know the level and speed of change in diversification underlying 
the present ongoing development process are. This will reveal the 
inertia or structural backwardness constraining the inter-regional 
differences, 

The first cut would be the employment shares of three impor- 
tant sectors, namely, agriculture, manufacturing and services, 
This is presented in Table 6 (p 51) for two selected years 1993-94 
and 2004-05 – a gap of 11 years; a reasonable period to consider 
as structural change is a long-run process. The interesting ques- 
tion is whether trade and structural reform years would show-up 
intersector labour reallocation or structural inertia. The study 
by Wacziarg and Wallack (2004) that examined 25 liberalisation 
episodes could not detect any dramatic or increased structural 
shifts in employment shares across the nine 2-digit sectors. At the 
all-India level, I had observed greater changes in employment 
shares relative to the change during the pre-reform years of 1983- 
94 [Ramaswamy 2007], This is an important finding because 
lack of change in employment shares would have suggested an 
absence of resource movements to gain from comparative advan- 
tages. In other words, intersectoral flows of workers are found to 

‘be greater in the post-reform period. Whether this is translated 
into welfare gains is another issue that we will take up later. 

At the sub-national level, expectedly, the bottom five states 
(lower income) have higher shares in agriculture than the higher 
income states (middle and top). It is important to note that Mad- 
hya Pradesh is the state with the highest share in agriculture and 
Kerala is the state with the lowest share in agriculture to begin 
with in 1993-94. However, in 2004-05, status quo has been main- 
tained by these two states. More interesting are the cases of West 
Bengal and Tamil Nadu. In 1993-94, West Bengal had an employ- 
ment share (48.8 per cent) close to that of Kerala but had a higher 
Share in manufacturing (19.9 per cent). In 2004-05, Tamil Nadu 

has become the sta‘? with 
highest share in manufac 


diversification along the de- go turing (closely followed by 
velopment path has been Ro Gujarat), the second highest 
recently examined by Imbs =» in services and the second 
and Wacziarg (2003). Their $n lowest share in agricul- 
ә detailed empirical study š ІҢ ture (next to Kerala). West 
showed a u-shaped pattern 5 Bengal and Tamil Nadu are 
in sectoral concentration 0 similar in terms of services 
ы - countries begin their de- 0 1 2 3 4 5 sector share. We need to 
velopment journey at a high = Teabangrowthratefor Biharisnegate bu E alenas eme e edam determine whether these 


Source: NS$ employment and unemployment survey esults of SOth, SSth and Gist rounds. similarities and differences 
imply much more in terms of productivity of employment. 1 will 
take up this aspect again when 1 discuss interstate differences in 
sectoral labour productivity levels (sectoral м5рр per worker, see 
Table 6). 


level of concentration (low 
income levels) and diversification increases reaches a minimum 
level and then the economic activity structure starts concentrating 
again. This scheme therefore suggests that there are two stages 
ә; diversification in the development process. The first one is of 

increasing diversification followed by one of increasing concentra- 
©... However, the minimum point occurs quite late іп the evolu- 

tion process of sectoral diversification. This is interpreted to sug- 
2... that countries diversify most of their development path. They 
estimate it to occur at the per capita income level of approximately 


2.1 Sectoral and Spatial Concentration 


I have used the Herfindhal-Hirschman index (нн index) of con- 
centration to measure sectoral concentration of employment. 
The нн index is one of the most commonly used measures of 
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concentration of output and employment in the literature on re- 
gional economics dealing with spatial concentration of activity?” 
| utilise the nine sector classification of the national industrial 
classification (міс-98) followed by the м55 employment surveys. 
I estimate the HH index for each of the four quinquennial survey 
years, namely, 1983, 1993-94, 1999-2000 and 2024-05. 

The HH index is defined as the sum of the squares of (percent- 
age) employment shares in cach state. X ЕЁ; where Е = employ- 
cand i 1...6. 


ment share of the ith sector in a 


Table 5; Annual Employment Growth by State - Urban vs Rural (ir %) О 
Er EA N den Ж ни tee a 
State 195.94 over 1999-2000 2004-05 over 1993-94 aver 1999-2000 2004-05 over 
UE 1983-84 over! 


Bihar 01 


13 19 2 
Orissa 37 17 07 24 
Uttar Pradesh 3 28 46 15 07 37 
Rajasthan 3 2 43 22 05 27 
Madhya Pradesh. 34 31 45 19 07 22 
Average of bottom five 26 24 A BT. 09 26 
West Bengal 25 16 32 21 0А 29 
Andhra Pradesh. 39 01 43 23 02 13 
Қатада — — 29 STAATS ИА EER ER ШЙ 
Kerala 43 020 02 ГЕУ 
Average of middle four 34 12 28 17 05 12 
Tamil Nadu 3 3 49 11 ENE 
Gujarat 34 28 44 16 21 18 
Haryana 42 __ 26 3 25 07 58 
Maharashtra 00097 24 M ME .. 08 26 
Punjab 17 39 01 2 23 
Average oftopfive | 34 39 74 08 25 
Total of 14 states 23 264 Л 07 24 


Source Chadha and Sahu (Table 12, (or 1993-94 over 1983-84 and others are author's estimates based on NSS 


employment surveys (CUS) 


Table 6; Employment Share by Sector — 1993-94 and 2004-05 (in %) 


: WER 2008-05 

State Agriculture Manufacturing Services Agnculture Manufacturing Services 
Bihar 767 49 156 _ 689 72 180 
Orissa 737 75 19 83 714 191 

684 87 201 66 123 203 
Rajasthan 7692 Ri 3. 6 od 8 
Madhya Pradesh 11915 55 B4 61 75-27-18 
Average о botom ће 731 756 719 644 95 189 
West 488 59 01 49 175 316 

76H 92 16 $84 "o 48S 
Karnataka 651 107 197 6687 105 238 
Kerala — 483 № 296 355 wa 
Average ofmiddiefour | 573 BS 40 501 134 
Tomi Nadu ЖЕЗ мо, _ма 4200 
Gujarat БЕС” 202288 —— Bi 
Haryana $31 2j 50 BS m 
Maharashtra. n3 25.1 $3.1 125 287 
Punjab 103 281 474 135 298 
Average oftop five 56.8 128 254 493 155 280 
Ма states 45 105 207 570 124 2 


The row sum of sectoral shares does not sum to 100 as mining, construction and electric: y have been left out. 
Source: NSS employment survey 1993-94 and 2004-05 

The нн index reaches a maximum value of 10,000 when only 
one sector has all the employment (100 per cent) and has a lower 
bound of 111, that is all the sectors have an equal share (note 
that the lower bound varies with the number of sectors), in the 
case of nine sectors.* Lower the estimated нн index, more equal 
the sector shares and more diversified is the economy (states of 
India in our cast). The estimated нн index is shown in Table 7 
(p 52). All the 14 states іп our sample clearly show the tendency 
for diversification (the change in ни index is negative across all 
states). The 1111 index for the aggregate of 14 states show a decline 
of 18 percentage points over the period 1994 to 2004. Relative to 
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this average, only one state in the low income category, namely, 
Orissa shows a substantial decline (25 per cent). In the middle 
income group, Kerala's diversification is higher (a decline of 
29 per cent). In the top five group, Tamil Nadu stands out as a 
state with greater diversification tendency. Andhra Pradesh and 
Punjab look similar in their diversification trends. The economies 
of West Bengal and Karnataka show a substantially lower rate of 
diversification of economic activity relative to the average, It is 
important to note that low income states have more concentrat- 
ed structures to begin with and are changing at a much slower 
pace. How has the level of initial diversification had an impact on 
employment growth prospects in different states? 

More diversified states should have gown faster with the open- 
ing of the economy in the 19905 as they would be in a better posi- 
tion to take advantage of trade and growth opportunities. If this 
is true then a negative re'ationship between the initial нн index 
(concentration) and employment growth may be expected. In 
Figure s (p 52), I plot the ин index in the year beginning 1993-94 
against the subsequent employment growth rates in the selected 
14 states. The figure shows a positive correlation between the 
initial extent of diversification in a state and employment growth 
in the subsequent years. Interstate disparities in the level and 
changes in diversification is obviously the cause of interstate in- 
come disparities. Slow diversification of some of the major states 
such as Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan is 
certainly matter of concern for policy. At the same time, there 
may be concentration within sectors like registered manufactur- 
ing as reported by Kochhar et al (2006) that may accentuate the 
divergence tendencies. The slow growth of employment in low 
income states is partly due to the slow rate of diversification of 
economic activity in these economies. 

Another important question that is often discussed in this con- 
text of regional disparities in developing countries is that of geo- 
graphic (spatial) concentration of particular sectors (like manu- 
facturing) across locations.? Due to historical accidents, induztri- 
alisation began earlier in certain states. 1 examine whether the 
degree of geographic concentration (note the difference between 
sectoral concentration mentioned above and geographic concen- 
tration) of selected sectors has increased or decreased in recent 
years. Here, I estimate the spatial (or locational) нн index for 
each sector. The spatial нн index is defined as follows: > (s,—x,)?; 
where s, is the employment share of a state in the ith sector and 


Figure 4: Annual Employment Growth in Urban and Rural Areas - 1999-2004 (п %) 
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x; is the state's share in total LO EN in tle economy (or 
aggregate of selected states)'? and i=1........14. 

This is estimated for three selected ur na.nely, manufac- 
turing, services and a sub-component of services sector, namely, 
financial, real estate and business services. The scrvices sector is 
defined as the aggregate of transport, trade, communication and 
financial services sectors. The last sector is estimated separately 
because of its nature as a skill-intensíve sector that has come to 
prominence in recen: years. The estimates of spatial HH indices 
for three selected sectors for four selected years are presented 


Table7:Sectoral Concentration of Employment by State* 


State 1983 HH Index 1993-94 1999-2000 2004-05 Changein HH Index 
HH Index HH Index HHindex — 20040ver1994 
Bihar 6061.2 60036 55009 4945.4 176 
Orissa 54792 55869 51868 1844 351 
Uttar Pradesh 53875 49109 _ 43328 40157 182 
Rajasthan 5964.6 4960.9 4566.6 4049.0 18,4 
Madhya Pradesh _62912 633 5993 4943 190 
West Bengal 38184 30425 28539 2740.5 -99 
Andhra Pradesh 50459 47325 _ 45250 37595 206 
Karnataka 4940.8 4508.3 41943 40091 Ml 
Kerala 37092 28663 _ 22049 25 
Tamil Nadu 33412 3377 28269 251 
Gujarat 36818 38821 38686 100 
Haryana 54081 36385 32198 
Maharashtra ______ 52696 3824 35555 | t 
Punjab 49241 3962 3247 3 
МП states 50577 34341 — 40431 70381 


Source:* Estimates use employment shares of nine sectors in each state based on NSS employment-unemployment 
surveys. 


Table 8: Geographic Concentration of Sectoral Employment - HH-Spatial Index 


Sector/ Year 1983 1993-94 — 199922000 — 2004-05 
Manufacturing 759 1460 946 740 
Services 50.9 512 562 299 
Finance, real estate and business services* 1895 216.2 212.6 2235 


* This includes software services defined since 1999-2000. 

Source: Estimates based on NSS employment-unemployment surveys. 

in Table 8. Is there a change in the geographic concentration of 
sectoral employment? 

To begin with, note that the finance and business services sec- 
tor is more concentrated than the other two, namely, manufac- 
turing and total services in the initial year, that is, 1983-84. Over 
the next 20 years, concentration first increases and then declines 
in manufacturing. The level of concentration in 2004-05 is found 
to be similar to the concentration level in 1983-84. In the services 
sector, the aggrega'e of trade, transport and finance, concen- 
tration remains flat till 1993-94 and then declines in 2004-05. 
However, in the sub-group, finance and business services, it rises 
sharply in 1993-94 and shows some marginal decline in between 
but raises again in the last year 2004-05. This supports the prop- 
osition that skilled labour-intensive activities are becoming geo- 
graphically concentrated. The flatness of aggregate services per- 
haps simply reflects the geographical spread of transport, retail 
and services like telecommunication and public administration 
with economic development. 


2.2 Employment Growth: Organised or Unorganised? 

India is well known as a classic case of the Lewisian dual econo- 
my with a small organised and a large unorganised sector. Many 
interesting and provocative questions have been asked about the 
continuity of this dichotomy in India. Is there an intensification 
of duality in recent years of trade reform? Is the service sector 
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more dualistic than the manufacturing sector in terms of wage 
differentials? All these are pertinent questions. As we note the 
stagnation in agriculture sector jobs in the last 20 years, we see 
that most of the addition to the labour force is absorbed by the 
non-agricultural sector. Actually, this absorption mechanism has 
been driven by the unorganised informal sector. 

Are there interstate differences in this changing structure of 
duality? What are the implications? It may be noted that offi- 
cial definition of the unorganised sector is much broader than 
the standard concept of informal manufacturing enterprises. In 
manufacturing, all factories with less than 10 workers or less 
than 20 (if they are not using power) are considered informal 
enterprises. However, the official unorganised sector includes all 
unincorporated household enterprises, partnership enterprises, 
cooperative enterprises, private and limited companies. These 
unorganised sector enterprises have created much employment 
in India across states. They are characterised by low wage and 
low (labour) productivity activities. The unorganised sector is 
also known to be the *waiting" sector where migrants from rural 
areas locate themselves before they can get a job in the urban 
organised enterprises. The working and labour conditions in this 
sector are well documented. 

What has been the experience of Indian states with respect 
to unorganised employment? How they are estimated? The 
standard procedure for estimating employment in the unorgan- 
ised sectors is the use of the residual method. In this method, 
the estimates of organised sector employment provided by the 
Directorate General of Employment and Training (осет), based 
on their employment information system, are subtracted from 
the Nss based estimates of total employment in each sector. Fol- 
lowing this method, I have estimated the growth rates of unor- 
ganised sector employment, absolute change in the private sector 
within the organised sector and the share of the organised sector 
in total employment in each of the 14 states (Table 9, p 53). The 
unorganised sector employment growth is uniformly positive 
across the 14 states. More ипроцал ly, the private sector within 
the organised sector has created substantial absolute number of 
employment in three states, namely, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka 
and Gujarat. 

In the aggregate, the public sector in India has shed jobs in 
the 19905. At the same time, four states at the bottom of the in- 
come ladder (Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh) 
and two middle income states (West Bengal, Kerala) and one 
high income state (Maharashtra) have negative net employment 


Figure 5:Initial Diversification and Employment Growth 
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Source: NSS employmen: and unemployment survey results of 50th, 5 and (st rounds 
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growth in the private sector segment of the organised sector. The 
organised sector share within each state is lower in the bottom 
five states. It is lower 
than the average of 14 
states (s.s per cent). 
In all the middle four 
and top five states, the 
organised sector share 
is higher than the av- 
erage except in And- 


Table 9: Employment Disparities -Organised vs 
Unorganised (in %) 


EmploymentGrowth Organised Sector Share 

in 2004-05 over 1993-94 inTotalEmployment 

State Unorganised Private 2005 1994 
Sector — Sector 


Rajasthan 

Madhya Pradesh уЗ: 3 һа Pradesh (5.1 per 
West Bengal 22 34 63 88 _ М ; H 
Ре 109 5 52 cent). This provides 
Kina 20 351 9 us wi:h an idea that 
Kerala 15 — 220 the low income states 
Tamil Nadu. 10 98 ; 

они dI UTOR are li ely to have pro 
Haryana 38 31 portionately more low 
Maharashtra 26 — 340 produ stivity jobs cre- 
Punjab 33 139 : 

ind D IRE ated in recent years. 


If this conjecture is 
true, then the low in- 
come states should 
have relatively lower 
labour productivity levels across sectors. This is taken up in the 
next section. 


“Absolute change in number of employees. 

Source Estimates based oo DGET data on organised sector 
employment as on March 1994 and March 2005, 

March 1994 data is from www indiastat.com and March 2005 data is 
‘available in quarterly employment review at www det gown 


3 Employment, Labour Productivity and Education 

The structural transformation process of development is sup- 
posed to create greater productive jobs not merely jobs of aver- 
age rural sector productivity. This greater productivity drives 
output growth and in turn, generates more employment for all. 
This process of change demands greater skilled (more educated 
or number of years of schooling) labour. This simple stylisation 
gets complicated in dual economies like India with segmented 
labour markets (formal and informal) within sectors, whether it 
is manufacturing or services. Greater employment growth in thé 
non-agricultural sector may turn out to be low productivity jobs 
ifitis mostly in low technology-low wage-low labour productivity 
segments. А$ observed earlier, the low income states suffer from 
lowerrates of diversification measured by нн indices of concentra- 
tion and added to that they have lower shares of organised sector 
employment within their economies. Both these should constrain 
them to lower average labour productivity levels. In order to test 
this proposition 1 estimated labour productivity for the selected 
six sectors for three selected years, namely, 1993-94, 1999-2000 
and 2004-05. These years correspond to the three quinquennial 
nsss. The output data at constant 1993-94 prices is available in 
national accounts statistics." 1 measure sector output by net state 
domestic product (Nspp) at constant 1993-94 prices. Sector em- 
ployment levels are taken from the estimates based on Nss em- 
ployment surveys. I exclude the electricity and mining sectors as 
they have different structural features in many ways like regula- 
tion, natural resource base, etc. The category other services that 
comprises education, public administration and social services is 
also excluded. Growth rates of labour productivity are not pre- 
sented, as the proposition that 1 focus on is whether initial low 
income states also have depressed or relatively lower productivity 
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levels over time, Recall that the 14 states were ranked in terms of 
their per capita income in the base year 1993-94. 

I begin with the comparison of agriculture and manufacturing 
sectors in Table 10. 

Let us focus on a comparison of the beginning year (1993-94) 
and end year (2004-05) levels with a gap of 11 years. Expectedly, 
the manufacturing sector labour productivity level is higher in 
all states. Manufacturing productivity in the bottom five states is 
not only lower than the average but it is declining over the years. 
The top five states have average productivity that is more than 
the average in both agriculture as well as manufacturing. Tamil 
Nadu appears to be an exception with lower than average pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing, Recall that Tamil Nadu is a state with 
a high rate of urban employment growth (in fact employment is 
entirely urban!). 

Next, I compare two service sectors that are presumably mod- 
ern and relatively skill intensive, namely, transport and commu- 
nication (тас) and financial and business services (Table 11). The 
differences are sharper with the five bottom states have lower 
productivity and declining in ‘inancial and business services. 
It has three exceptionally high productive states, namely, West 
Bengal, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. тас fares better due to 


Table 10: Interstate Dif es in LabourProductivity Levels (Rs perw 


Aykdue — М eS 
State 1993-94 199900 2004-05 1993-94 2004-05 _ 
Bihar 5936 66 — 793 25177 2449 21833 
Orissa 680 690 159 108 122 1267 
Uttar Pradesh 843 1003 965 2208 1803 ^ 16393 
Rajasthan I 23809 д 28889, 


Madhya Pradesh 390 

Average ofbotiomiive — 7; ба 640 — 33532 224 — 22297 — 
West Bengal 12962 16390 _ 1437 — 22085 24,593 
Andhra Pradesh 7684 _ 8683 29745 

Karnataka’ 9622 X» 344% 

ке 08,858 Ми 15508 1650 — 21088 

Average of mi 13,809 12933 19,372 26,824 

TamiNadu | $94 1080 13933 — 2574 2974 

Gujarat $13 905 100 37975 6607] 56802 
Haryana 34g 15098 _ 23166 60909 6929 59572 
Maharashtra. 9366 1046 804 57020 7,403” 

Punjab 2887 _ 30,146 32806 4049 — 51165 

Average of top five 15737 ПМ 159600 470 57806 — 4 
юйле ^ 9085 1038 — 10752 28.273 в SIG 


Source: NSDP hom NAS and employment from NSS. 


Table 11: Labour Productivity Level Differences (Rs per worker) 


Transport and Com Financaland Business Services 
State 7 1993:94 1999000 _ 2004-05 
Bihar 
Orissa 
Uttar Pradesh 
Rojashan 173567 
Madhya Pradesh 09 244735 293653 202015 
Averageofbottomfve 909 34901 $315! 24509 222668 173685 
West Bengal 2668 29208 45237 104297 323040 3737$ 
Andhra Pradesh 39199 38359 5465 — 199424 2392 2, 
Karnataka Я 409 62,422 МӘЛІ 18565 
Kerala 23250 ^ юл — 71306 — 132699 14 
Average ofmiddlefour — 2 $ 58395 0 22 
TamilNadu ___ 76449 _ 136076 10770 134751 
Gujarat 5408 81,614 329738 312093 3.28600 
Haryana 74634 10441 24080 252155 1/5342 
Maharashtra A64 2570 33470 229480 
Punjab 646. 
Average of! ЕЛІН 


Totalof 14 states ERN 
Source: NAS for КОР and NSS for employment 
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high productivity in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. They are the 
bright spots in an otherwise dismal productivity levels in these 
states across sectors. 

I move on to a comparison of construction and trade (in- 
cludes hotels and repair services) two well known unskilled 


Table 12: Labour Productivity Level Differences - Construction vs Retail Trade 
and Hotels (Rs per worker) | 


7 Construction 7 Made, Repair Services andllotel _ 
State 1993:94 199900 2004:05 — 1993-94 — 1999-00 — 2004-05 
Bihar 29083 25283 18015 2393 24746 21,40 
Orissa 33917 250 1,46 — 20319 2123 2087 
UttarPradesh 27898 200 21,884 _ 28579 23868 ПАП 
Rajasthan 1807 25525 25,293 — 38561 42807 42842 
Madhya Pradesh 47730 603 42180 38574 29685 7473 
Average of bottom five 31,329 31513 23798 2903 28468 2697 
West Bengal 264) 34350 28/48 _ 21301 2648 35779 
Andhra Pradesh 26199 29445 3569 — 22512 334240 . 31610 
Karnataka 33,293 49135 47509 28033 32183 42012 
Kerala 21005 18286 2252 — 35518 31800 48726 
Average of middle four 28235 32804 3365 — 28109 3097 39782 
Tamil Nadu 16188 36231 34341 28940 35050 46460 
Gujarat 31,588 44348 5,45 36486 35583 48734 
Haryana 31353 43,290 31539 4503 _ 43152 71492 
Maharashtra 41286 38371 3,809 309 444 535% 
Punjab. 3888 33939 36759 4,95 3285 39103 
Average of top five 35579 _ 40560 38,765 37100 38402 55056 
Total of 14 states 29985 — 33002 30290 — 98! 33% _ 36917 


Source: NAS and NSS. 


labour-intensive sectors (Table 12). Surprisingly, labour produc- 
tivity is declining in both the sectors in the bottom five states. In 
the trade and hotels sector, productivity levels have gone up in 
the middle four and the top five states. Low income states have a 
lot of catching up to do even in there sectors. 

Finally, let us note that labour productivity in aggregate man- 
ufacturing per se is not meaningful as it has a large informal 
component. Therefore, 1 compare two segments within manufac- 
turing, that is, registered and unregistered. I estimate the ratio 
of unregistered sector to registered sector labour productivity 
(Table 13). Within the manufacturing sector, differences emerge 
rather sharply. The striking fact is the large and widening gap in 
productivity between the registered and unregistered sectors in 
the bottom five states. Relative productivity of the unregistered 
sector is tending towards abysmally low. This suggests increasing 
divergence of productivity between states. The registered sector 
is galloping with high labour productivity growth across states. 
Informalisation of the labour force is driving down productivity 
in the unregistered sector perhaps more intensively in the low in- 
come states. Tamil Nadu is perhaps the only state that has main- 
tained the relative productivity of the unregistered sector over 
the years. The reasons for this would be worth exploring. 


3.1 Education, Skill Supply and Labour Productivity 

Bosworth, Collins and Virmani (2007) in their detailed study 
of sources of growth in India, covering the period 1960-2004, 
call attention to the low levels of educational attainment of the 
Indian population and workforce. They point out that India has 
recently attained an average level of schooling comparable to 
that achieved in other Asian countries a quarter century earlier 
(Bosworth, Collins and Virmani 2007, Table 7]. In term of the 
educational attainment of the workforce, their estimates indicate 
that nearly 40 per cent of the workforce is found to be illiterate 
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and those who have completed secondary schooling account for 
14 per cent of workers, while an additional 6 per cent are esti- 
mated to have a university degree (ibid). 

‘The recent nss survey on education and training (Nss report 
no 517) points out that in India, among the persons of age of 15 
years and above, only 2 per cent had technical degrees or dip- 
lomas or certificates, 1 present in Table 14 (pss) the interstate 
differences in educational attainment of persons (ural and 
urban areas) in India in 2004-05. Literates with general educa- 
tional level secondary and above including diploma/certificate 
course have been considered to be educated (м5 report 517, pp 
25). Following this definition, the numbers in Table 14 indicate 
large interstate variation in educational attainment. The bottom 
five states suffer from a serious shortage of educated persons. In 
these states, only 17 per cent are found to be educated and more 
seriously only 12 per cent are found to have secondary education 
or higher secondary education as against the all India average of 
24 per cent and 16 per cent respectively. Expectedly, Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and Maharashtra emerge as educated states. 
The educational performance of Kerala is well known. Among 
middle income states, Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal have 
below average education. In brief, high income states also have 
better potential supply of educated persons. Notice, in particular, 
the relative advantage in terms of secondary education attain- 
ment in better off states. This will prove to be a great source of 
comparative advantage for these states in the years to come. 

It is fairly well argued that secondary education is crucial for 
economic growth [Lewin and Caillods 2001]. Modern industry, 
whether it is manufacturing or services sector like telecommuni- 
cations, emphasises train- 
ing and skill acquisition 
on the job. A workforce 
with secondary school at- 


Table 13: Labour Productivity Ratio ~ 
Unregistered to Registered Manufacturing | 
Registered E 
1999-00 2004-05 
от 00 


tainment will turn out to “0037 001 
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per primary and second- a ШЕ E Ë 
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the 14 states for the year Мао | Qn 3. 
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Source: NAS for NSDP and NSS for employment and 
unemployment survey. 


opment of education in 
middle income and high 


income states emerges clearly. West Bengal lags behind and looks 


“Те constraint of skilled labour (human capital) is likely to 
be the binding constraint for growth and employment in many 
states in India. This leads me to ask the following question: Do 
states with better initial gross enrolment ratios (GER) in second- 
ary education have better labour productivity growth? I investi- 
gate this in a preliminary way. The results are shown in Figure 
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6 (p ss), where I plot the secondary education GER in 1990-91 
on the growth rates of non-agriculture labour productivity in 14 
states for the period 1993-94 to 2004-0522 The positive relation- 
ship observed `$ very encouraging. Labour productivity is the key 
proximate determinant of output and employment. States with 
better supply of secondary school educated workers are likely to 


Table 14: Educati es by State - 2004-05 


Siate Literate Middle Secondary Higher Diploma/ Graduate М 
Literate and Upto Secondary Certificate апд 
E А ИМ T ORE hu iu. 
Bihar 86 18 п 9 40 
Orissa KEER ME MORE 
Uttar Pradesh 48 08 ма 82 a 
Rajasthan 34 № 15 6 7 
Madhya Pradesh 46 292 № 6 55 
Averageofbottomfive 47 24 № 74 48 
a esi Bengal Xs эл 6 8 49 
Andhra Pradesh 491 13 109 99 45 
Karnataka 32 20 т 1 58 
Kuh ___ 94 2x8 35 14 6 
Avetageofmiddlefour 323 246 17 115 54 
Tamil Nadu 293 7$ м т — 68 
Gujarat. — 38 29 19 ГАЙ 877% 
нум ST 28 W 900% 15 1100 
harashtra тю 23 1» 6 5 n 00 
Punjab jó 09 16 ws S 965 100 
Average of top tive 30 17 ба MO в 9 89 100 
Alling 328 18 6 10 58 12 57 _ 1000 


Зое NES Stst round report no 517, Table 381 (pp G6) on per 1,000 distribution o persons of 1$ years and above 
by general educational level 


Figure 6: Initial Education and Non-Agriculture Labour Productivity 


Initial Secondary Education levels 1990-91 


3 4 5 
{about Productivity Growth Rate (%) 
‘Source: Ram (2007) and author's estimates based on NAS and NSS survey results 


get more investment and jobs coming in their way. It is now well 
established that a major chunk of investment, domestic and for- 
eign direct investment (FD1), has gone into five selected states, 
namely, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karnataka, Andlira Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu (Bagchi and Kurian 2005). Incident: Пу, these are all 
relatively well endowed states with an educated workforce. This 
finding is troubling, because it also reflects the reality of higher 
unemployment of secondary educated workers. The higher out- 
put growth rate has not sufficiently absorbed the additions to the 
educated labour force. One might conjecture that this suggests 
a serious mismatch of demand and supply in the labour market 
for trained workers. This interesting area needs to be explored 
further more deeply than possible in this paper. 


4 Concluding Remarks 


Development is bound to be incgalitarian, as Nobel laureate 
Arthur Lewis pointed out long ago, because it does not start 
in every part of the economy at the same time. However, the 
diffusion of economic and social development across sub-national 
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units once the economy growth process is initiated has important 
implications for future growth and well-being. The structure of 
employment growth and variation across states in India is.a key 
outcome of this unfolding development process. I have examined 
some aspects of this regional employment growth in India. My 
analysis is confined to 14 selected major states in India account- 
ing for 93 per cent of the population. оѕрр growth in the high 
and medium income states grew faster relative to the low income 
states over the period 1993-94 to 2004-05. As a consequence, the 
coefficient of variation increased from 36.6 in 1993-94 to 128 
in 1999-2000 to 2004-05 suggesting widening of regional dis- 
parities in the reform period, 

At the national level, employment has picked up in the pe- 
под 1999-2000 10 2004-05, with manufacturing, construc- 
tion and services creating substantial number of jobs. At the 
sub-national level employment, growth is unevenly distributed 
across states. 

The disquieting feature is the urban bias in the relative growth 


rates of employment. Urban employment has grown faster in : 


states with higher initial levels of urbanisation. Across the 14 
states, employment has grown faster in urban areas in both the 
sub-periods of the post-liberalisation period (1993-94 to 1999- 
2000 and 1999-2000 to 2004-05). The benefits of growth in 
terms of employment have gone largely to urbanised states in the 
years sincaliberalisation. This is the dark side of the employment 
growth story in recent years of structural reform. 

There has been increasing diversification across sectors on 
Indian states, though the rate of diversification varies across 
states. Employment growth is faster in states that have had 
initially more diversified economies. It is important to note that 
low income states have more concentrated structures to be- 
gin with and it is changing at a much slower pace, Interstate 
disparities in the level and changes in diversification are obvi- 
ously the cause of interstate income disparities. Slow diversifica- 
tion in some of the major states such as Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan is certainly a matter of concern 
for state policy. The slow rate of diversification of economic 
activity is a key factor of the slow growth of employment in low 
income states. 

Spatial measures of concentration indicate varying changes 
across sectors. In the subgroup finance and business services, 


spatial concentration rises  Table15:GrossEnrolmentRatios-2003-04 
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workforce in the period 1993-94 to 2004-05. More importantly, 
the private sector within the organised sector has created sub- 
stantial absolute number of employment in three states, namely, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Gujarat. At the same time, the 
low income states show a net contraction of employment in the 
private sector. This provides us with a clue that the low income 
states are likely to have proportionately more low productivity 
jobs created in recent years. 4 
Manufacturing labour productivity is higher in the high income 
states. However, the unregistered manufacturing productivity 
falling is relative to registered manufacturing over time. [his is 
consistent with the creation of informal low productivity obs in 
recent years. 
Educational attainment differs widely across states, wth the 
-ow income states having much lower levels of young individuals 


in secondary and higher secondary education. Non-agticultural 
labour productivity has grown faster in states with initially high- 
er educational attainment. 

‘The structure of interstate disparities is defined by employ- 
ment outcomes. The employment inequalities observed in this 
paper need to be further investigated along two lines: first, by ex- 
amining the interstate differences in the quality of employment 
in terms of self-employment, regular employment and casual 
labour. Second, the relationship between employment, labour 
productivity and wages across states overtime. States with better 
supply of secondary school educated workers are likely to attract 
more investment and jobs coming in their way. The creation of a 
labour force, employable and amenable to skill training and up- 
grading, is an uphill task. States will have to find ways of meeting 
this challenge. 


NOTES 


1 For a brief review of studies of regional income dis- 
parities see Ramaswamy (2007). 
1am grateful P P Sahu for providing me the mid-year 
estimates for the first three time points, namely, 1983, 
1993-94 and 1999-2000. They are based on inter- 
censal interpolations based on the 1981, 1991 and the 
2001 population censuses, The estimates for 2004-05 
are based on population projections for India and 
states, 2001-2026 prepared by the technical group on 
population projections constituted by the National 
Commission on Population, May 2006. This report is 
available on the interner: www.censusindia.net. The 
employment estimates were separately calculated for 
male and female in workers in rural and urban areas 
in each state and then summed to arríve at employ- 
ment numbers, 
3 The estimates not reported here to save pace, see 
Ramaswamy (2007) 
4 А word about the employment concept used in the 
NSS surveys would be useful before we move on to 
the state level analysis of income and employment. 
The employment data in India is based the quin- 
quennial surveys carried out by the National Sam- 
ple Survey Organisation (NSSO) of the Ministry of 
Statistics and Programme Implementation (MOSPI). 
The estimate of employed (worker) according to the 
usual principal status and subsidiary status includes 
the person who (a) either worked for a relatively 
longer part of the 365 days preceding the date of 
survey, and (b) also those persons from among the 
remaining population who had worked at least 30 
days during the reference period of 165 days preced- 
ing tlie date of survey, 
The GSDP estimates are taken from the national 
accounts statistics data available at www.mospi. 
пісіп. (accessed on February 15, 2007). Mid-year 
population figures for each state is taken from the 
CMIE data document ‘National Accounts Statistics, 
October 2006”, For some states, the mid-year popu- 
lations for 2004-05 is estimated using the reported 
on per capita figures and verified using data in 
economic surveys of respective state governments. 
The growth rates of GSDP presented are compound 
growth rates based on two end points. This is done to 
maintain consistency with employment growth rates 
based on the NSS quinquennial EUS data in later 
sections, 
‘The rank of states does not under ко dramatic changes 
in India as shown by Shetty (2003). Some positions 
change only within groups. 
‘There are others like the Gini coefficient for the in- 
equality of sector shares used by Imbs and Wacziarg 
(2003), They also use HH index as an alternative in- 
dex. There is actually no strong reason to prefer one 
or the other measure of dispersion, The HH index is 
the simplest and easiest to compute, 
в This is equal to a/n, where n is the number of sectors 
and all the sectors having an eqt И share. 
$ This has come into prominence п the new economic 
geography literature. The index of locationa! Gini is 
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estimated to г ddress this issue. See Amiti (1998) fora 
good discussion. 

10 Here, I take tl e total to be the aggregate employment 
of the selected 14 states in order to maintain the focus 
on the 14 states. 

по These are accessible at httpNwww.mospi.nic.in, re- 

«~ &rieved on April 10, 2007, 

12 lexclude form the non-agricultural sector mining and 
electricity as they are dominated by natural resource 
distribution and government ownership. 
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ignificant transformations of the 

Indian economy, polity and society 

over the last two decades raise one 
important question: Have the social sciences 
in India been able to understand and ad- 
equately interpret this change? Some of 
the superficial signs are not entirely en- 
couraging. If the Nehruvian Second Plan 
strategy was built around the work of 
academics like Mahalanobis, the intel- 
lectual inspiration for the liberalisation 
process has largely come from within 
government. Indeed, there are even some 
signs that the gap between the social sci- 
ences and the demands society is making 
of them is being filled by those outside 
Indian academia. 

The report of the fourth Indian Coun- 
cil for Social Science Research review 
committee looked at the books published 
by the top eight academic publishers in 
India. A third of these books were written 
by foreigners or non-resident Indians. 
More important, of the remaining, well 
over a fifth was accounted for by inde- 
pendent researchers. 

The very real gap between social sci- 
ences in India and the demands society is 
making of them has caused some intro- 
spection among social scientists them- 
selves. But no matter how intellectually 
rigorous such an exercise is, it still reflects 
only one side of the picture. It raises, and 
answers, questions social scientists think 
are important. It is just possible though 
that these questions are not always the 
ones that are at the top of the mind of 
others in society who are looking to the 
social sciences for insights. It is important 
then to look at the issue not just from the 

point of view of social scientists but also 
from the perspective of those who engage 
with the social sciences, whether they are 
policymakers, industry, non-government 
organisations (NGOs), or anyone else. To 
this end the National Institute of Advanced 
Studies organised a consultation, ‘Towards 
Engaged Social Sciences’ in Bangalore on 


October 29 and 30, 2007, which brought 
together social scientists and those who en- 
gage in the social sciences. At the end of 


` two days, the consultation came up with a 


number of recommendations that pointed 
to an alternative way forward. 


Different Voices 
The road to these recommendations was 
not the usual one. As was only to be ex- 
pected, the social scientists and represent- 
atives of NGOs, industry or government 
did not always speak the same language. 
On the question of corruption, in particular, 
the differences were quite striking. The 
social scientists tended to treat corruption 
as an externality, even if a debilitating опе, 
Corruption for them was a major reason 
why effective policies could not be imple- 
mented. Those outside the social sciences, 
on the other hand, tended to plac" corrup- 
tion at the centre of their analysis, repeat 
edly beginning their analysis with an 
attempt to understand this phenomenon. 
The wide range of the issues covered 
and the sheer diversity of the views ex- 
pressed made it quite futile to seek com- 
plete unanimity among the participants. 
At the same time any consistent ground 
that emerged from such a diverse set of 
views would clearly be well worth carry- 
ing forward. In the search for such com- 
mon ground, the participants were re- 
quested, in the concluding session after 
listening to each other for two days, to 
come up with specific suggestions point- 
ing to the way forward for social sciences 
in India. They then came up with a variety 
of suggestions which, despite all the diver- 
sity in opinions and backgrounds, appeared 
to have a degree of consistency. Indeed, 
the suggestions could fit quite easily intoa 
consistent framework of recommendations, 


Research Programmes 


The main thrust of these recommenda- 
tions was that social science research 
should be organised in terms of research 
programmes that could be financed by the 
government, private sources or a combi- 
nation of the two. This was based on the 
recognition that social science research is 
becoming increasingly dependent on 
project funding. These projects, whether 
they are from the government or industry, 
typically come with specific questions for 
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which the social scientist is expected to 
provide the answers. These questions, 
more often than not, are focused on issues 
of immediate concern Important as these 
issues are, the healthy zrowth of the social 
sciences as well as а meaning:ul under- 
standing of society, requires us to also 
raise questions before they become mat- 
ters of immediate concern. Social scien- 
tists thus also need to raise questions and 
develop theories which they might not al- 
ways be able to do under conditions of 
project-based research alone. The way out 
would be to focus on broad research pro- 
grammes built around specific issues. 
Such programmes would address not just 
matters of immediate concern but also 
theoretical and other related issues. 

Each programme would have to be 
managed by a core group. Researchers 
from across the country would then be 
able to approach the programme for sup- 
port for individual projects including the- 
oretical ones. As long as the core group 
believes that the individual project is con- 
sistent with the overall aims of the pro- 
gramme it would be financed. Such pro- 
grammes would thus be able to draw on 
research talent from institutions across 
the country, and can address broad issues 
in a more comprehensive manner. The 
knowledge generated by these pro- 
grammes would be of use to all those who 
engage with the social sciences. 

Policymakers, NGOs, industry and others 
will be able to find not just answers for 
questions on their minds, but also to 
questions that are important for their 
work but had not occurred to them. Since 
such programmes would benefit all those 
who engage with the social sciences, they 
are likely to find financial support from 
the government, private sources or public- 
private partnerships. 


Strengthening Institutions 

The success of these programmes would 
depend on the talent they can draw from 
“institutions across the country. Thus rather 
than programmes replacing institutions, 


the two would have to grow together. The | 


programmes would thus have to be ac- 
companied by measures to strengthen in- 
stitutions, This would have to begin with 
measures to recognise successful social 
science institutions. This could be done by 


institutionalising the practice of providing 
substantial corpus funds to institutions 
with a proven track record. The govern- 
ment has given substantial grants to indi- 
vidual institutions that have gained repu- 
tations of their own. This process could be 
institutionalised by laying down predeter- 
mined criteria that will make institutions 
eligible for such corpus funding. 

Institutions that meet a specified mini- 
mum standard can be eligible for a specific 
corpus funding; those that have estab- 
lished higher standards can be eligible for 
a larger corpus. Institutions that have 
demonstrated an ability to function on 
their own will then gain greater autonomy 
through a larger corpus. Such a mecha- 
nism could also be related to periodic re- 
views of the functioning of institutions so 
that they are aware of just how close they 
are to achieving the prescribed norms. 


Better Compensation 
The problem with institutions is however 
not a matter of finances alone. There is 
also a need to put in place a system that 
generates high quality social science re- 
search professionals in the required num- 
bers. Here again the first step could be in 
the form of recognition. This could be 
done by increasing the amounts paid to 
national professors and offering it to 
younger social scientists who have estab- 
lished research credentials. There ба 
need. to encourage social scientists be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 45 who have 
demonstrated an ability to do high quality 
research and could benefit by being given 
a free hand for a fixed period of time. The 
category of national professors could be 
used to provide them the resources need- 
ed to work on issues of their own choice 
for a period of, say, five years. 

Beyond providing recognition, there is 
a need tc improve the quality of research- 
ers as well as their numbers. The quality 
of research in research institutions as well 
as teach ng in universities today is nega- 
tively affected by, among other factors, 
the substantial and growing distinction on 
the ground between institutions that teach 


' and those that do research. This sharp dis- 


tinction ensures that the latest research 
findings are not known to teachers, and 
researchers do not have the benefit of hav- 
ing their ideas challenged by young minds. 


This gap could be bridged by cross-depu- 
tation. Researchers could be deputed for 
fixed periods of time to teaching institu- 
tions in exchange for teachers being de- 
puted to research institutions. Such cross- 
deputation should have the effect of im- 
proving teaching, or at least making it 
more in touch with the latest research. But 
this process alone would not be enough. 
There is a need to substantially alter the 
textbooks so that they reflect the latest de- 
velopments in each field. 


Bilingual Research 


The quality of research and teaching is also 
adversely affected by having a purely 
English-based social science while society 
functions in other languages. This directly 
affects the dissemination of the research to 
a wider audience. More importantly, there 
are insights to be gained by engaging with 
society through the local languages which 
are not always captured by a unilingual 
(English-dominated) research process. 
This difficulty has grown in recent years as 
in earlier decades there were social scien- 
tists who wrote in more than one language. 
There is thus a need to expand the scope of 
bilingual research and teaching. 

In addition to providing the finances 
and the talent for research programmes, 
there is also a need to improve the quality 
and availability of data. A recurring theme 
during the consultation was the existence 
of adata crisis. Agricultural economists in 
particular were worried about the quality 
of the data that was being generated by 
surveys. With satellites now generating 
images with one metre resolution, it was felt 
that the use of satellite imagery for crop and 
Jand use data needs to be explored urgently, 
If satellite imagery can provide accurate 
data for smaller areas, it will also help crop 
insurance by providing at least a prelimi- 
nary idea of the production on the land of 
individual farmers. There is thus an ur- 
gent need to explore the potential to use 
satellite imagery for data on agriculture. 

Concerns about the availability of data 
were also raised in the health sector. While 
hospitals had a large amount of data, this 
was not available to social scientists, pos- 
sibly because of concerns about the privacy 
of patients. If privacy is protected through 
effective guarantecs of anonymity, it should 
be possible to provide this data to social 
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scientists. There is thus a need to create а 
system where health records maintained 
by hospitals are used to generate data that 
could be used by social scientists with the 
guarantee of anonymity for patients. 

There was also a concern expressed 

that the data that are currently being gen- 
erated are not being utilised to their full 
potential as they are not made available to 
the larger fraternity of researchers. 12558. 
institutions today generate a substantial 
amount of data through projects of their 
own. This data needs to be put into a 
sharable database so that it can be shared 
by a broader set of social scientists. There 
is thus a need to create a sharable data- 
base of information on research data 
across all icssr institutions. Such а data- 
base can also be tapped by those who 
engage with the social sciences from 
industry, government and NGOS. 

An effective research programme that 
expects to attract research talent from in- 
stitutions spread out across the country will 
also have to improve communications 
among social scientists themselves. To this 
end it becomes important to establish a 
Social Science Network. The consultation 
reflected the gaps in the awareness of 
the social scientists themselves of the 
research being done in different parts of 


the country. This was particularly true of 
research being carried out at the MPhil 
and php levels. It was felt that an online 
Social Science Network would help reduce 
this gap. The online nature of this network 
would also provide an effective link for re- 
searchers in the more remote parts of the 
country. This would help Indian social 
science as a whole engage with issues in 
remote areas in the country. 


Online Dissemination 

Since one of the main objectives of the 
research programmes would be to make 
ау: ilable high quality social science inputs to 
thcse who engage with the social sciences 
at least some of its success would depend 
on it being accessible to those outside 
the social sciences. This could be helped 
by establishing an online mechanism for 
the dissemination of research results to a 
wider audience. The lack of information 
and accessibility was highlighted as a key 
concern by all participants. Those who 
were not social scientists in particular 
emphasised how difficult it was for them 
to access research findings. It was felt 
that information about research findings 
should be provided to those who could use 
them whether they were in government, 
industry, NGOs or in any other field. 


HY 


In short, the recommendations are: 
(i) Social science research should be 
organised in terms of research pro- 
grammes that could be financed by the 


government, private sources or a combi- es 


nation of the two. (ii) Institutionalise the 
practice of providing substantial corpus 
funds to institutions with a proven track 
record. (iii) Increase the amounts paid to 
national professors and offer it to your zer 
socia] scientists who have established 
research credentials. (iv) Depute re- 
searchers to teaching institutions in ex- 
change for teachers being deputed to re- 
search institutions. (v) Substantially alter 
textbooks so that they reflect the latest 
developments in each field. (vi) Expand 
the scope of bilingual research and teach- 
ing. (vii) Explore the potential to use 
satellite imagery for data on agriculture. 
(viii) Create a system where health 
records maintained by hospitals are used 
to generate data that could be used by 
social scientists with the guarantee of 
anonymity for the patients. (ix) Create a 
sharable database of information on re- 
search data across all rcssR institutions. 
(x) Establish a Social Science Network, 
and (xi) Establish an online mechanism 
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for the dissemination of research results E ` 


to a wider audience. 
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